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ABSTRACT 


EVALUATING THE PEACEMAKER’S CALLING 
A COLLABORATIVE EVALUATION OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (U.S.A.) 

PARTICIPATION IN THE 
COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
2010 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

By 

Cathryn T. Surgenor 

This paper documents an evaluation of Presbyterian participation at the major 
conference on women held annually at the United Nations. The evaluation was 
completed as a demonstration project for the Doctor of Ministry Degree from the New 
York Theological Seminary. The paper provides a brief overview of the field of 
evaluation and explores how evaluation has become critical for program improvement 
and accountability. It also describes the context for this particular evaluation. 

The work also begins a discussion of the Biblical and theological implications of 
two words, advocacy and sharing, that encompass different approaches to working for 
social change found within the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). The author hopes that 
further conversation will lead to a more fruitful collaboration among church members 
engaged in this work. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

I was bom in 1953, the second of four children, just two months before my father 
finished medical school. My parents were children of the depression, determined to 
make good. This was especially true of my father, who was the youngest of a blended 
family and the only son of my grandfather, a poor immigrant from England. My father’s 
parents and siblings looked to him to take advantage of opportunities not available to 
them. My grandmother’s previous marriage to an abusive, violent alcoholic had ended in 
divorce. She became a nurse and was the matriarch of our family. I believe my dad was 
and is the classic “hero” described by Anne Smith in her work with children and 
grandchildren of alcoholics. 1 This subtracts nothing from his many accomplishments. 

My mother was the oldest child of a teacher and a cabinet maker, a vivacious and 
beautiful girl who has stayed in love with her eighth grade sweetheart through more than 
65 years of marriage. Her father died of injuries suffered in a car accident when she was 
just 17. She carried on, completed college and taught elementary school while my dad 
served as an Ensign in the Pacific. 

My father’s medical career played a big role in my life both because of the 
demands it made on him and the family and because it took our family through several 
social strata. We lived in a variety of situations from small rental houses to a small estate 
on the shores of Lake Erie, where we owned horses and also mucked out their stalls. 

1 Ann W. Smith, Grandchildren of Alcoholics (Deer Beach, FL: Health Communications, 1988), 5. 
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We were taught to be respectful toward everybody, especially adult relatives. We 
shared a small summer cottage built by my paternal grandfather where we learned 
swimming, boating and getting along. We were expected to do well in school, work 
hard, be polite and be honest. We went to Presbyterian churches and Sunday school quite 
regularly and I had lots of questions! 

I seem to have always had an interest in exploring the world, and loved folk tales 
and legends from around the world. I remember riding my bike around our little town 
and dreaming of traveling in unknown places. National Geographic and Smithsonian 
stirred my imagination. My mother’s uncle had been a medical missionary who built a 
hospital in Kamakwie, Sierra Leone and my parents served as short-term medical 
volunteers near a Native American reservation and later on the medical ship Hope when 
it was stationed in Recife, Brazil. 

Because of my interest in the social sciences, I decided to become a teacher, like 
my mother. However, I was not satisfied to teach about other lands to students in the 
USA. I did my student teaching (ethics) in the Panama Canal Zone, traveled in Europe, 
volunteered on a kibbutz, and I taught children of American personnel in Chad during an 
on-going civil war. My experiences enhanced my interest in economic development and 
I obtained an MA from Johns Hopkins University School of Advanced International 
Studies. Later, after participating in The Erie-Tanzania Project, which provided 
educational materials from Erie, PA to schools in the Iringa Region, my husband and I 
served, with our two daughters, as PCUSA missionary co-workers to this same Tanzanian 
school district (1987-90). 
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After we returned to the United States I attended seminary and then engaged in 
parish ministry until becoming the Protestant chaplain to the Developmentally Disabled 
Services Office in Wassaic, NY in 2009. Yet I continued my interest in international 
relations and development. 

In October 2004 the moderator of our denomination, Rick Ufford-Chase, spoke at 
a Peacemaking Conference I attended and stated that members of our church needed to 
go to Colombia in response to a request from the Presbyterian Church of Colombia (IPC). 
The leaders of the IPC were facing harassment and even death threats for speaking out on 
behalf of displaced citizens. (Currently there are almost four million displaced persons in 
Colombia.) This challenge spoke to me. 

The following June I went to Bogota and Barranquilla, Colombia as a member of 
a Witness for Peace/Presbyterian Peace Fellowship delegation. In the spring of 2008 I 
spent a month in Colombia as a Presbyterian Peace Fellowship accompanier to the IPC. 
These two experiences ignited my calling to serve in a peacemaking capacity. 

Upon returning to the United States I began to search for ways in which I might 
be more directly engaged in this work. I invited the head of the Presbyterian Church of 
Colombia, Pastor Diego Higuita, who was coming to the USA as an International 
Peacemaker, to be a guest of the Hudson River Presbytery for several days. I worked 
with our UN office to give Pastor Higuita an opportunity to speak at the UN Church 
Center. Working with our UN Office staff on this successful event established a good 
relationship. 

I also spoke with several Non-Govemment Organizations (NGOs) about their 
peacemaking work. It became clear from these conversations that one of the critical 
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needs in this field was a way of evaluating program effectiveness. Funding organizations 
often want to know what the results of specific programs are toward the goals they have 
established. The program staff wants to know whether the process they are using is 
effective. They may be interested in how well the content of the program was delivered 
in a particular setting or whether the content met the needs of a particular group of 
people. They are also interested in assessing the short term and intermediate term impact 
on the people who completed a program or participated in an event. 

Peace work is often very difficult. Success is slow, tentative, and based on many 
factors, including external factors over which the program has no control. Therefore 
results are hard to measure. Statistical, quantitative measurement doesn’t adequately 
capture this limited, tentative type of success. Qualitative evaluation provides tools such 
as observation and interviews that may provide useful insights to practitioners and 
funding organizations alike. For these reasons, I decided to become proficient in 
qualitative evaluation. 

Even this type of evaluation is difficult for several reasons. Small NGO’s 
engaged in this work believe that there is rarely enough time or resources to devote to 
evaluation. Evaluation is considered less important than moving on to the next project 
and finding the funds to do that project. Finally, evaluation is often perceived as 
threatening to those responsible for the program—a way for an outsider to force a change 
in the project or even to justify a cut off of funding. One of the advantages of 
collaborative evaluation is that it provides opportunity for those responsible for the 
program or project to help focus, design, analyze and interpret the evaluation with the 
primary purpose of individual and group learning. 
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I discussed die issue of evaluation with Joel Hanisek, the Presbyterian UN 
representative, and he agreed that evaluation was an issue for our PCUSA UN office as 
well. We began to discuss what type of an evaluation project would be helpful to the 
office. We focused on the Commission on the Status of Women (CSW) as a potential 
program to evaluate because it holds an annual conference that allows for major input 
from NGO’s and it focuses on women’s rights and equality, an issue of importance to the 
PCUSA General Assembly. 

PCUSA and the UN, PUNO Office, Goals 

The Presbyterian Church has officially supported the UN since its founding, and 
even before. It participated in the Federal Council of Churches’ Commission to Study 
the Basis of a Just and Durable Peace. In 1943 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America received and commended the Six Pillars of Peace 
that the Commission had produced. It also adopted the nineteen principals to form the 
basis of a righteous peace. One of the principles was, “We believe the expanded 
collaboration of the United Nations, an international conference, representative of all 
sovereign peoples, should be convened to work out with deliberation a comprehensive 
plan for a dynamic peace.” In 1944 the church launched a World Order Movement, “A 
campaign of education and advocacy for world order.” The campaign held sixty 
conferences in sixty different cities and culminated in a Moderator’s telegram sent to 
every church just four days before the United Nations Conference began in San Francisco 
on April 9, 1945. The influence of the church at the conference was carried, in part, by 

2 Minutes, PCUSA, 1943, Part 1, p 226-227, as quoted in Robert Smylie, “The Presbyterian Church and 
the United Nations,” Church and Society, 85 no. 1 (1994) : 12. 

3 Ibid. 
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John Foster Dulles, Presbyterian Elder and Chair of the Federal Council of Churches 
Commission for a Just and Durable Peace. 

Robert Smylie noted in his 1994 article that the national church had continued to 
support the United Nations with more than 200 resolutions and policy statements. Rev. 
Smylie was the director of the Presbyterian United Nations Office from 1994-2002 and 
had worked for the UN for over 20 years before becoming director. During that time he 
had been aware of women’s issues and had been supportive of providing internship 
opportunities at the office to college women. He noted in an interview with this author 
that the conflict in the church over the Re-imagining Conference had a negative impact 
on women’s participation as UN Office interns. When the college women invited a 
speaker from the Re-imagining Conference to a conference they had been planning for a 
year, the General Assembly Council cancelled the conference. Several of the very 
capable young women who had applied to be interns at the PUNO Office were verbally 
attacked—some by name. Many withdrew their names from the internship application 
list. They were not sure they wanted to work for the church under that atmosphere. 4 

PUNO actively supported Presbyterian attendance at the 1995 Fourth World 
Conference on Women in Beijing. Smylie remembers that about fifty women attended 
the NGO parallel events either through the office or as part of a Presbyterian study tour to 
China. Staff people from Fouisville attended and brought the experience directly back to 
General Assembly Council and to the General Assembly of 2006. They were able to get 
a resolution supporting the conference approved at General Assembly. 


4 Robert F. Smylie, telephone interview by author, 20 July, 2009. Also, see page 19 for more on the Re- 
Imagining Conference. 
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However, this did not result in wide attendance of the following CSW 
conferences by Presbyterian laity or staff outside PUNO. The question of why this is so 
would be worthy of further investigation, but could not be adequately addressed in this 
paper. One possibility is that laity from the church did not normally attend the 
conference at that time. 

The functions of the Presbyterian United Nations Office have remained fairly 
consistent over the years. According to Smylie’s 1994 article, they were (sic): 

• witness on behalf of the churches concerns; 

• advocacy of the relevant positions of the church’s assemblies 

• education of constituency regarding the role of the UN and the issues on 
the global agenda; 

• monitoring and research on critical issues; 

• cooperation with other non - governmental organizations on matters of 
mutual interest, particularly in the ecumenical and interfaith area; 

• serving as a point of contact for individuals and representatives of country 
concerns who often lack official channels. 5 

Currently the PUNO mission is stated on its Facebook homepage as follows: 

Inspiring, equipping, and connecting God's people for discipleship in the global 

neighborhood. 6 A description of its goals is also found there: 

The Presbyterian Ministry at the United Nations represents the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) at the United Nations. Staff members help to 
equip Presbyterians for discipleship by training them to put their faith into 
action in the global arena. The Presbyterian Ministry at the United Nations 
also bears witness to Jesus Christ by advocating the concerns of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) General Assemblies to the United Nations. 

The Presbyterian Ministry at the United Nations is one way in which the 
church responds to Christ’s call to bring good news to the poor, proclaim 
release to the captives and to let the oppressed go free. 


5 Smiley, 1994. These goals were presented in the article in the bulleted format used here. 


6 http://www.facebook.com/home.php#!/group.php?gid=106518069381463 (accessed February 10, 
2011 ). 
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A clear difference between PUNO goals in 1994 compared with today is the 
increased emphasis on constituency participation in the global arena. Rather than 
focusing solely on professional staff participation in UN conferences, the staff acts as 
trainers to equip other Presbyterians to put their faith into action. This may be in 
response to the increased activism of the laity in mission projects and also in response to 
the very limited staffing at PUNO. Coordinating this activism and aligning it with 
advocating for General assembly concerns can be a challenge, as this study bears out. 

Presbyterian Women (PW) and Women in the Church 

“Since the early 1800s Presbyterian women have organized themselves to support 

mission and combat social injustices nationally and internationally.” 7 8 This sentence, 
taken from the PW website, explains the basic motivation for PW’s interest in the work 
of the UN CSW. It is indeed “part of the DNA” of the organization and is considered a 
fundamental Christian obligation. It is noteworthy that mission and social justice are 
seen as so closely connected. Mission has a broad range of meanings, but in the 
Reformed tradition there has been a strong thread of social justice running through it. 
Dale Irwin traces the historical wavering between mission for evangelism and work for 
social reform in the Presbyterian denominations, especially at the General Assembly 

o 

level. The PW statement makes the connection and importance of both mission and 
social justice explicit. A brief overview of the history of PW and its antecedents will 
trace the struggle to balance the two goals. The overview also documents the historical 


7 http//www.gamc.org/ministries/pw (accessed August 20, 2010). 

8 Dale Irvin, “Social Witness Policies—An Historical Overview,” Journal of Presbyterian History 57, no 
3 (Fall 1979): 353-401. See especially 358, 390-391. 
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balancing act of providing 60% of the church an avenue for service without threatening 
the exclusively male power structure. 

When women first began to meet together they were not permitted to have an 
official role in the church. Although churchmen acknowledged that women were 
“religiously inclined”, it was believed that they should be, “silent, subordinate and 
submissive in the affairs of the church.” 9 Nevertheless, as the need for benevolence and 
reform was seen both at home and abroad, a role for women’s groups evolved. The 
opening sentence of Boyd and Brackenridge’s Presbyterian Women in America states, 
“Women began their participation in the American Presbyterian Church as volunteers and 
have continued in that fashion into the twentieth century.” 10 As volunteers they did not 
have official power, but they did have influence. 

Those early 1800’s women’s gatherings, held in women’s homes, were small. 
Sometimes they were formed by women from one church, sometimes from the women in 
a local area. From the beginning there was concern on the part of the larger church, both 
male and female, about these independent gatherings. At first it was expressed as worry 
over whether the women would pray properly. Might it be better to have a man attend 
these gatherings to offer the formal prayer? Some groups did this. 

The women often sewed or quilted when they gathered and donated the items they 
had made. They also began to collect small amounts of money at their meetings. (The 
“Least Coin Offering” is an ecumenical offering still given by PW to Church Women 
United.) Concern arose over whether independent women’s groups should be engaged in 

9 Lois Boyd and R. Douglas Brackenridge, Presbyterian Women in America: Two Centuries of a Quest 
for Status, 2nd ed. (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1996), vii. 

10 Ibid., 1. 
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fund raising, but the money soon became significant, and was needed and welcome. This 
role was facilitated among American Presbyterians by the understanding of the church as 
essentially an agency for mission. 11 Women packed “missionary barrels” with supplies 
for foreign missionaries and their families and raised money for their financial needs. 
Later they also raised funds for male seminary students to attend school. As a young 
woman Elizabeth Cady Stanton, a Presbyterian, helped raise such funds in her family’s 
church. When one grant recipient came and preached in the church about women’s 
inferiority, Stanton stood and led his female patrons out of the sanctuary in protest. 

Despite the concerns, some men, including pastors, supported these women’s 

organizations. In 1817 the commissioners to the General Assembly stated, “It is among 

the distinguished glories of the commencement of the nineteenth century, that Pious 

Females are more extensively associated and actively useful in promoting evangelical 

12 

and benevolent objects than in any former period of the world.” 

Presbyterian Women did become involved to some extent in the social issues of 
their day. Women were active in the abolitionist movement and in the temperance 
movement, especially as these issues were supported by their male counterparts. 

Gradually local women’s groups began to merge into regional organizations. As 
before, they were often denominational and sometimes ecumenical. Among the 
Presbyterian groups there was a great deal of debate within the groups and in the broader 
church about whether the women should engage in ‘foreign’ missions or ‘home’ 
missions. The former included mission in the American west to non-English speakers, 

11 Ibid., 4. 

12 Ibid. 
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and the later to those who spoke English. Eventually separate associations developed. 
However, both types of societies were under the authority of male led missionary 
associations. 

By 1910 the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, based in Philadelphia had 
raised more than $5,000,000. Similarly, the Woman’s Presbyterian Board of Missions in 
Chicago had raised $3,000,000 by 1910. This money primarily was used to build and 
staff schools, hospitals and churches. “Women’s work for women and children.” became 
a motto. Women became missionaries and teachers in mission schools, both foreign and 
domestic, beginning in the 1870’s. 

Sometimes this “women’s work” called out for advocacy and the women 
responded. In the late 1800’s the Women’s Occidental Board of Foreign Missions 
became engaged in a fierce struggle to help Chinese girls whom the board believed were 
brought into California for prostitution. They eventually established the Rescue Home 
for Chinese girls along with the work of beginning schools in many western cities and 
supporting 15 missionaries abroad. 

The women’s organizations have worked to improve the conditions of Native 
Americans, immigrants, and minorities partly because their own missionaries and 
teachers have reported back on the struggles of these groups. Criticism has been made of 
some of the ways they went about this “improvement.” (One glaring example that is 
currently mentioned is removing young Native American children from their homes to 
attend mission schools.) 

However, on issues of equality the Presbyterian Women’s Organization was 
sometimes ahead of the General Assembly. In 1931 they issued a formal statement 
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calling for better relations among the races to promote economic justice and elimination 
of the ‘color line’. They insisted on written confirmation that facilities for national 
convocations would be open to all races. 

It is not surprising that as the women’s influence increased, concern grew about a 
church within a church or a parallel “women’s church”. In 1923 the PCUSA GA decided 
to end both the Woman’s Home Mission and the Woman’s Foreign Mission Board and 
instead guarantee a minority of seats for women on the Home Mission and Foreign 
Mission Boards. The women’s mission societies at the Synod and Presbyterian levels 
were left intact. This state of affairs created more of an uproar than the national church 
had anticipated. Some began to call for full equality for women, asking whether the 
church abided by Paul’s call in Galatians for “neither male nor female”. Eventually, after 
several years of discussion, and the assurance that women have, “never failed in loyalty 
or service” the 1943 General Assembly voted unanimously to approve the creation of the 
National Council of Women’s Organizations of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. The PWO, as it came to be called, organized with a voluntary staff 
and began a new magazine called Outreach. It was organized to represent all women of 
the church, and not just the “mission minded” who constituted less than half of all 
Presbyterian women. In its first ten years it contributed two to three million dollars 
annually to support the Board of National Missions, the Board of Foreign Mission and 
the Board of Christian Education. 

On the other hand, the smaller United Presbyterian Church of North America 
(UPNA) had established its own national women’s organization in 1884. The Women’s 

13 Ibid., 37. 
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General Missionary Society originally was organized at the congregational and 
Presbytery level in 1877, in response to a request from the General Assembly of the 
UPNA for women to take a greater interest in mission. At the first national convention in 
1884 the women voted to form a national board that was created two years later and was 
called the Women’s Auxiliary Board. The board’s policy remained that “this Society 
take up only such work as relates to women and children.” 

When the PCUSA merged with the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
in 1958 to form the United Presbyterian Church United States of America, the two 
women’s organization joined to form United Presbyterian Women (UPW). It declared its 
purpose was to, “Proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ, to demonstrate his love in all areas 
of life, to declare our oneness with fellow Christians everywhere, to grow in Christian 
faith and responsibility.” 14 United Presbyterian Women claimed 500,000 members, but 
this represented less than a fourth of the women listed on church roles. Areas of 
emphasis that the group would take were not clear and a period of adjustment to the 
merger followed. 15 

In the South the women had followed a different path. They formed local 
auxiliary societies that raised funds but had no control over them. Attempts to form 
separate regional societies met with a storm of criticism. However during a celebration 
of fifty years of mission endeavors a call was made for greater organization. The women 
decided to ask for a female General Secretary of Women’s Work. In 1912, after much 


14 Ibid., 38. 

15 Ibid. 
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heated discussion throughout the denomination the request was approved at the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church US. 

Meeting at Montreal in North Carolina, a Women’s Council of synodical 
representatives formed the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, US. Its 
slogan became, “All the women of the church working for, praying for, and giving to all 
of the causes of the church.” 16 All women of the denomination were automatically 
members of the Auxiliary. It became known as Women of the Church. However this 
organization was disbanded in 1973 during a denominational reorganization. While the 
Board of Women’s Work had an operating budget of over $850,000, and a full time staff 
of 23, after restructuring the women had one professional staff person and one secretary. 
Their annual budget was $3,000. 17 

In the 1960’s most Presbyterian women were not particularly active in the 
feminist movement of the larger society. However, during the 1970’s both the southern 
and northern churches felt the need to reflect on women’s roles both in the church and 
outside of it. They each created advocacy groups. The Council on Women and the 
Church (COWC) focused on eliminated sexist policies within the UPCUSA. The 
southern church formed the Committee on Women’s Concerns. This group initiated 
study on exclusive language and worked to support women commissioners to GA 
through preconference training, among other projects. 

Ethnic and racial minorities formed their own women’s advocacy groups in the 
70s and 80s because they felt that COWC and CWC were overwhelmingly white. The 

16 Ibid., 42. 

17 Annette Chapman-Adisho, Years of Strong Effort: The Development of Women’s Organizations in the 
Presbyterian Churches 1967-1993 (Louisville, KY: Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), National Ministries 
Division, Women’s Ministries Program Area, Office of Women’s Advocacy, 1997), 32. 
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larger groups both resisted the ethnic advocacy groups at first because they were 
uncomfortable with the more confrontational tactics of the minority groups. Gradually 
COWC began to develop advocacy tactics of its own and created stronger ties with the 
ethnic groups. This led to some distancing between COWC and CWC. 

Nevertheless, UPW and CWC anticipated the time when the two denominations 
would merge and began efforts to coordinate their programs. When the union was 
formalized in 1983 the two groups sent representatives to define the new merged 
structure. It took several years of dialogue before the first national meeting, called the 
Churchwide Gathering, was held in 1998. They adopted a purpose statement. “Forgiven 
and freed by God in Jesus Christ, we commit ourselves: To nurture our faith through 
prayer and Bible study, To support the mission of the church worldwide, To work for 
justice and peace, and To build an inclusive, caring community that strengthens the 
Presbyterian Church USA and witnesses to the promise of God’s kingdom.” They 
selected the name Presbyterian Women in the Presbyterian Church (USA) (now known as 
PW) and later agreed to create a Churchwide Coordinating Team and publish a new 
journal called Horizons. 

Two major benevolence projects were retained from the previous organizations. 
The Birthday Offering and the Thank Offering continue to raise millions of dollars that 
are given out in grants to help, “chosen recipients find real solutions for projects related 
to health, education, economic development and the needs of women and children.” 19 


18 Boyd and Brackenridge, 59. 

19 Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), http//www.gamc.pcusa.org/donate/303 (accessed February 3, 2011). 
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The newly merged PCUSA denomination created a Women’s Ministry Unit that 
included Presbyterian Women and several of the more focused women’s advocacy 
groups including Committee of Women of Color, Justice for Women, and Women 
Employed by the Church. PW, which generated some six million dollars to the mission 
of the church, requested and was given voice and vote on General Council. When budget 
cuts have threatened to eliminate some of the staff positions supporting Presbyterian 
Women, PW has agreed to fund those positions out of its own coffers. In 2008 the 
organization decided to self incorporate in order to have greater control of its finances. In 
each of these ways the organization has sought to protect and strengthen its voice and 
independence in the church. 

Advocacy has been an issue within PW from the beginning as the northern 
women wanted to address societal issues and others resisted “politicizing” the 
organization. This was reflected in the first Churchwide Gathering where some 
expressed dismay over discussions on issues such as Korean Reunification, and 
Christianity’s ties to colonialism. 

Yet the Churchwide Coordinating Committee (CCT) of PW stated a list of 
advocacy concerns through its Issues Committee from the beginning. That committee is 
now called the Justice and Peace Committee, which maintains its own newsletter called 
Links. In a 2008 issue devoted to advocacy it defined the term as, “ADVOCACY is the 
act of pleading or arguing in favor of something, such as a cause, idea or policy; it is 
active support.” 20 


20 Margaret Welsh, “On Being an Advocate,” Justice and Peace Links 3 (2008), 1. 
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Unease was also reflected in some of the responses to the new Horizon’s 

Magazine. As Boyd and Brackenridge stated in 1995, “Although tensions between 

feminists and lay women have diminished since the 1970’s, some Presbyterian Women 

prefer Bible studies and mission projects to advocacy issues and social agendas. Readers 

21 

have expressed unhappiness with the editorial agenda of the Horizon’s staff.”“ 

Tremendous conflict arose within the PCUSA over an event called The Re- 
Imagining Conference which was held in the summer of 1993. The PCUSA had 
contributed $66,000 to this event, which was part of a series of discussions held during 
the Ecumenical Decade. 'Two thousand people from 32 denominations attended and 
discussed feminist ideas about worship, art, ways of speaking about God, and theology— 
including the atonement. Forty-one workshops were held to address a wide range of 
issues. Horizon’s supported the conference through its editorial pages. In the end, the 
storm of reaction that support for the conference had caused, led to the firing of Mary 
Ann Lundy, the director of the Women’s Ministry Unit. As noted earlier, this episode 
had a direct impact on women’s participation as interns in the Presbyterian UN Office. 

Women from both PW and other groups within the church, including national 
leadership from the Louisville headquarters, attended the Commission on Status of 
Women World Conference held in Beijing in 1995. A great deal of interest and 
excitement was generated from the experience and reported directly back to the General 
Assembly Council. 


21 Boyd and Brackenridge, 61. 

22 Ibid., 60. Note: The Ecumenical Decade: Churches in Solidarity with Women 1988-1998 was one of 
the first undertakings of the Women’s Ministry Unit. 
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In the 1996 General Assembly (GA) after the Beijing Conference a resolution was 
passed that approved a report called The Fourth World Conference on Women: Beijing, 
China September 4-15, 1995. It contained 20 recommendations for the church itself, 
many of which have not yet been fulfilled. However, in the years following the Beijing 
Conference, interest in the annual CSW conference did not result in active PW 
participation in the annual CSW Conference. PUNO itself continued to send a 
representative to the conference. 

It was not until 2005 when Lillian Oats, then PW’s national vice moderator for 
Peace and Justice first attended the conference, that interest in attending was activated. 
Oats realized the conference held vast potential for learning, networking and working for 
empowerment of women. She personally reached out to a few PW colleagues and 
encouraged them to attend the next conference. They, in turn, called directly from that 
conference to urge others to attend. The attendance through the PUNO office has 
increased from four in 2006 to twenty-seven in 2010. 

My demonstration project evaluates the impact the conference has had on these 
women. The following chapter provides a brief overview of the field of formal 
evaluation so that the reader will better understand the goals, strategy and implementation 
of my evaluation project. 
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CHAPTER 2 

INTRODUCTION TO EVALUATION 


What is Evaluation? 

The term evaluation raises little red flags in most people’s minds. It connotes 
someone else’s judgment of our work or abilities or of a project we support or need. Yet, 
informal evaluation is done constantly by human beings and even other creatures. As its 
root word indicates, to evaluate is to assign a value to something. It can be as simple as 
deciding that I like this peanut butter brand better than that one. It can be as complex as 
whether one potential mate is preferable to another. When an informal evaluation is 
made the evaluator may not be able to explain why he/she made a particular choice. A 
small child’s definition of which peanut butter is “better” might be based on which brand 
tastes sweeter, which marketing label is attractive or what ad they saw during cartoons 
that morning. Their spoken explanation however is apt to be, “I like it” or “It’s my 
favorite.” A parent may speak of nutritional value, cost, and whether they can get the 
child to eat it, but the parent has probably not done an in depth analysis of peanut butter. 

Formal evaluation is more systematic and rigorous. It engages a process that can 
be identified and explained, if not replicated. The field of formal evaluation is quite 
new. So new in fact, that the definition of formal evaluation is still changing. Various 
theorists and practitioners define evaluation in terms that support their theory and/or 
practice. For example, in 1991 Michael Scriven defined evaluation as follows: 
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“Evaluation is the process of determining the merit, worth, value of things and 

jo 

evaluations are the products of that process.” Scriven saw evaluation from an 
accountability perspective. 

The Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation published its first 
definition in 1981 and updated it in 1988, 1994, and 2003. The 1994 definition is that 

24 

“Evaluation is the systematic assessment of the worth or merit of an object.” 

Stufflebeam and Shinkfield expand on this very broad definition considerably in their 
2007 textbook. Their operational definition is that, “Evaluation is the systematic process 
of delineating, obtaining, reporting, and applying descriptive and judgmental information 
about some object’s worth, merit, probity, feasibility, safety, significance, and or equity.” 

The definition can also change depending on what type of evaluation is being 
considered. For example, Michael Patton defines program evaluation as, “the systematic 
collection of information about the activities, characteristics, and outcomes of programs, 
to make judgments about the program, improve program effectiveness, and or inform 
decisions about future programming.” - Patton adds the concept of the purposes of the 
evaluations—both to make judgments and to improve programs. 

Types of Evaluation 

Formal evaluation can be applied to programs and also to personnel, products, 
institutions and policies. It is carried out in a very wide range of endeavors, including 

23 Michael Scriven, Evaluation Thesaurus , 4th ed. (Newbury Park, CA: Sage, 1991), 1. 

24 Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation, Program Evaluation, Standards. (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Corwin Press) 3. Cited in Daniel Stufflebeam and Anthony Shinkfield, Evaluation Theory, 
Models, and Applications, (San Francisco: John Wiley and Sons, 2007), 32-42. 

25 Michael Q. Patton. Qualitative Research and Evaluation Methods 3d ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 
2002 ), 10 . 
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education, social services, engineering testing, health care, consumer protection, 
environmental protection, agriculture, business and the arts. 

The focus of this project demonstration paper is program evaluation with a 
particular interest in non-profit programs. Formal evaluation theories and methods are 
continuously evolving and some of the most recent are particularly appropriate for non¬ 
profit programs. A brief overview of the history of formal evolution will set these newer 
methods in the broader evaluation framework. 

The History of Evaluation. 

Evaluation as a separate field of study is so new that the first summaries of its 
history are still being written. However, instances of formal evaluation can be found 
from ancient times. As Michael Patton has explained, one of the earliest recorded 
controlled evaluations is described in the Bible’s Book of Daniel. Daniel and three 
friends experimented with diet under the permission of Daniel’s guardian, a man named 
Ashpenaz, in the Babylonian court where they lived in exile. Patton calls the experiment 
an exemplary evaluation design because it answered a very specific question—whether 
these four young men could refrain from the king’s suggested diet and thrive on 
vegetables. A ten-day trial demonstrated that they could, as the king himself determined, 
and they were allowed to continue. 26 

Another well known formal evaluation occurred in 1747 when James Lind 
formally proved, using a clinical trial, that scurvy could be treated and prevented by 
supplementing the sailors’ diet with citrus fruit such as limes or lemons. During the 18th 
century, scurvy killed more British sailors than enemy action. However, Lind’s solution 

26 Ibid., 209-211. 
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was not adopted by the British Royal Navy for almost 50 years, when lemon juice was 
issued on board the Suffolk on a twenty-three week, non-stop voyage to India. There was 
no serious outbreak of scurvy on that trip. The delay in adopting the citrus solution was 
caused by a variety of factors, including technical problems of storing citrus, its cost and 
the faulty understanding of what caused scurvy and why the citrus worked. 

Another evaluation that demonstrates one of the frustrations of evaluation is the 
clinical trial made in 1847 by Dr. Ignaz Semmelweis to determine why women were 
dying shortly after giving birth in one of his health centers, but not in the other. He came 
to the conclusion that the only apparent difference in the two centers was that doctors in 
the first center were going directly from the autopsy room to the delivery room without 
washing their hands. In the other clinic mid-wives were delivering the babies. 
Unfortunately the presentation of these findings was not well received by the medical 
community. 

Since Louis Pasteur’s germ theory had not yet been proved, Dr. Semmelweis 
could not explain why hand washing could make such a difference. Dr. Semmelweis 
continued to watch women die because he could not persuade fellow physicians to 
change their medical practice. He had a nervous breakdown and died in an asylum at the 
age of 47. (Current evaluators who develop recommendations that are not implemented 
by their clients can sympathize with the good doctor.) 

Education is a key area in which systematic attempts to evaluate effectiveness 
began early and have continued to this day. Ralph Tyler was an early advocate of 
systematic evaluation in education. In fact, Daniel Stufflebeam categorizes milestones in 
the field of formal evaluation based partly on Tyler’s work. Stufflebeam writes of the 
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pre-Tylerian Age, the Tylerian Age: 1930-45, the Age of Innocence: 1946-1957, the Age 


of Realism: 1958-1972 and the Age of Professionalism, 1973-Present. 

Beginning in 1845 the City of Boston had begun testing its students and its 
schools using paper surveys. Joseph Rice conducted the first formal educational 
evaluation in the USA by obtaining test scores from 16,000 students in New York City. 
Edward Thorndike further developed standardized testing in schools. He modeled his 
approach on manufacturing standards as developed by Frederick Taylor. This work was 
followed by that of Ralph Tyler who coined the term “educational evaluation” and, over a 
fifteen year period, 1930-1945, developed a distinctive evaluation approach that focused 
on clearly stated objectives. In his view evaluation was defined as determining whether 
objectives had been achieved. Evaluators were to help develop curriculum that would 
enhance the ability of students to achieve the behavioral objectives that had been 
prescribed. Tyler’s work was generally admired, but not widely implemented until 
demand for evaluation heated up in response to later external events. 

Outside of education, the use of systematic evaluation became widely used in the 
areas of public health, especially in relation to infectious diseases, and in literacy and 
occupational training programs. Studies in these areas were undertaken before World 
War I. As the social sciences were developed evaluation of social policies during the 
1930’s became more common. During the Second World War the army used social 
research methods to evaluate soldier morale and propaganda. The War Information 
Office used them to evaluate civilian morale. 


7 Daniel Stufflebeam and Anthony Shinkfield, Evaluation Theory, Models, and Applications (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2007), 32-42. 
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Following the war the federal government and numerous foundations began to 
invest large sums of money in domestic areas such as urban development, housing, 
technological research and cultural education. They also invested in foreign development 
programs such as rural development, health, family planning and nutrition. This was the 
period, 1946-57, which Stufflebeam describes as the Age of Optimism. It was disrupted 
by the Russian launch of Sputnik in 1957. In 1958 the federal government enacted the 
National Defense Educational Act which invested a good deal of resources into 
improving curriculum in mathematics, science, and foreign languages. The government 
also eventually began investing in the evaluation of these curriculums and educational 
programs. The demand for this kind of information and the advancement of social 
research methods such as large scale surveys and advanced statistical procedures led to a 
rapid expansion in evaluation tools and use. The 1960’s saw an explosion of articles and 
books on evaluation research. 

Lyndon Johnson’s War on Poverty efforts, launched in 1965, poured additional 
billions of dollars into reforms and this added to the demand for ways of determining 
effectiveness. The Title One Educational Act of 1965 was amended to include a 
requirement that all local school districts receiving federal funds evaluate their programs 
annually. Disturbingly, rapidly implemented programs were not as successful as 
sponsors had hoped. It became clear that there simply was not enough money to resolve 
all of the complex societal problems that affected the poor, and that money alone was not 
the answer. It also became clear that evaluation studies that had been hastily designed 
and carried out in response to the demand of the 60’s were often flawed. Evaluations that 
were based on average students, for example, provided little information on how to 
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improve the education of poor or otherwise disadvantaged students. Evaluators needed to 
take into account the context in which a study was being done. This became especially 
important for demonstration projects that might be successful in one setting and fail in 
another. Educational evaluation was “seized with a great illness” according to the 

10 

National Study Committee on Evaluation. The studies did not provide the information 
reformers needed. 

The political and economic realities of the times greatly influenced the field of 
evaluation. For example, conservatives wanted to know if Lyndon Johnson’s Great 
Society Programs were working and how much they cost. Evaluators responded by 
developing systems of cost benefit analysis. Evaluation efforts continued to be funded by 
the government, but more often as a way of proving or disproving that a program worked 
than as a way of improving performance. Stufflebeam labeled this period ‘1957-72, the 
Age of Realism.’ 

Evaluators went back to the drawing board to address the failures they had 
experienced previously. They wrestled with questions such as: Who is the evaluation 
for? Is it for government policy makers and other key decision makers? Is it on behalf of 
taxpayers? Is it on behalf of program implementers or the clients they serve? Who 
decides what the objectives of the program are? Who determines the criteria by which to 
determine whether objectives have been met? What about unintended consequences of a 
program, either good or bad? Shouldn’t they be considered in an evaluation? If 
stakeholders beyond the clients who hired the evaluator matter, how does an evaluator 
collect data about their opinions? Some stakeholders are especially difficult to contact or 

28 Ibid., 40. 
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reluctant to provide information. For example, in programs working with the homeless, 
drug users or victims of abuse, clients may be hard to reach or reluctant to speak about 
their experiences with an evaluator. 

As noted above, another key question was whether evaluations were for the 
purpose of learning and the improvement of a program or for accountability and 
judgment of whether funding should continue. Evaluations that focus on learning and 
improvement are called process evaluations because they are done to improve the 
process. Evaluations that are more focused on accountability are called impact 
evaluations because they attempt to answer the question of whether the program had the 
intended outcomes and impact. 

Usually process evaluations are conducted early in a programs life, during the 
formative stages, so that corrections can be made. Evaluations conducted while the 
program is on-going are called formative evaluations. Evaluations that occur at the end 
of a project are called summative evaluations and are usually focused on whether the 
program succeeded in meeting its objectives or not, and on holding people accountable. 
Michael Scriven, in a landmark book written in 1991, described the distinction between 
formative and summative as the difference between a cook tasting a dish to discern how 
it might be improved and a customer tasting the dish to decide whether they like it or 
not." However, while these distinctions are widely used, they are not without 
controversy. As evaluator Hueh-Tsyh Chen points out, a cook can taste-test a dish to 


29 Michael Scriven, Evaluation Thesaurus (Newbury Park, CA: SAGE Publications), 169. Scriven 
references Bob Stake as the author of the quote. 
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decide whether or not to serve it and customers tasting a dish can provide important 
feedback for improving it. 30 

Another major concern among evaluators and policy makers was whether large 
scale evaluations based on classic scientific research approaches were effective, ethical or 
even possible in social systems. As social science researchers were finding, field studies 
were nothing like laboratory studies. In the former, outside factors could not be 
controlled. The subjects were human beings with free will, personal rights and privacy 
rights. They could not be treated simply as test subjects. Control groups also became an 
issue. In a long range study is it ethically defensible to deny the benefits of a program 
that is clearly working to people simply because they are in a control group? 

The suspicion of statistical data, expressed eloquently by British Prime Minister 
Disraeli, (and later quoted by Mark Twain) with the phrase, “There are lies, damned lies 
and then you have statistics,” has continued. Books with titles such as Darrel Huff’s, 

How to Lie with Statistics (1954); and Joel Best’s books, Damned Lies and Statistics, 
(2001), and More Damned Lies, How Numbers Confuse Public Issues , (2004), indicate 
that the problem and the power of Disraeli’s remark have not gone away. Yet statistical 
studies are the backbone of quantitative evaluations and quantitative evaluations were 
considered the gold standard. Ideally, statistics provide reliable hard data which 
demonstrate that change has or has not occurred. Yet it has become clear that statistics 
don’t tell the whole story. Important descriptive elements that explain in more detail why 
a particular result was obtained are missing from statistics. Faulty conclusions can be 
drawn. 

30 Hueh-Tsyh Chen, “A Comprehensive Typology for Program Evaluation,” Evaluation Practice 17, no. 

2 (Spring/Summer 96), 123. 
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An alternative form of evaluation called qualitative evaluation became more 
commonly used in the 1970’s and 80’s in several fields, including educational studies, 
social work, consumer research, management and political science. Michael Patton took 
a strong lead in developing this approach. A trained quantitative evaluator, he found that 
the rich material mined from in depth interviews, for example, fleshed out the 
understanding and ideas gained from quantitative evaluation. Originally Patton’s ideas 
were dismissed or widely disputed because they were not seen as scientific. They were 
not based on hard, (numerical) data. Qualitative evaluations are generally carried out on 
a much smaller scale than quantitative evaluation. However, what they lack in breadth, 
they make up for in depth, or what Patton terms “thickness”. Methodological tools such 
as document review, open ended survey questions, participant observation, focus groups 
and storytelling are key sources of information. The primary purpose of qualitative 
evaluation is to learn and improve the program being evaluated. Thus qualitative studies 
are usually linked with formative evaluation. 

Patton encouraged a focus on what he termed Utilization-Focused Evaluation. He 
argued that if the results of an evaluation were not used by those who received them, the 
type of evaluation methods employed didn’t really matter. Therefore an evaluator should 
choose whatever methods were needed to meet the needs of the client. Often a mixture 
of methods, quantitative and qualitative, provides the best evaluation. 

It has become clear that the context in which an evaluation is done has a good 
deal of influence on the evaluation results. Political, social and cultural factors must be 
taken into account. The professional background of the evaluator also plays a role. 

Some evaluators coming from a statistical background tended to be more focused on 
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quantitative methods and measurement of objectives achieved to ensure evaluation results 
were reliable. Others, like Patton, focused on the usefulness of their findings. Evaluators 
coming from an anthropological background were concerned about respect for the 
ethnological differences in people being studied. Evaluators coming from the non-profit 
world were concerned with fairness and empowerment of program end users. 

Debates and discussions about these issues in journals, conferences and textbooks 
have led to what Stufflebeam refers to as the Professional Era of Evaluation, 1973- 
Present. By the 1970’s evaluation had developed into a separate specialty field of social 
science research. Textbooks and journals dedicated to the field were published and 
professional associations were founded as evaluators worked to improve their methods 
and designs. The journal Evaluation Review was first published in 1977 by Sage 
Publications. It was an expansion of Evaluation Quarterly. Stufflebeam, Wholey, Alkin, 
Campbell, Scriven, Eisner, and Rossi were among the most prominent evaluation writers 
during that decade. 

Daniel Stufflebeam published his early versions of the Context, Inputs, Processes 
and Products or CIPP Model in 1971 and 1975. This social systems model has been 
widely used in many evaluation areas. Michael Scriven became known for his insistence 
that the program evaluator’s job is to establish the value of the program—good or bad— 
not just provide information by which others could decide. Whether or not clients agreed 
with or acted on the evaluator’s findings were of less importance to him than finding the 
truth. 

Peter Rossi wrote a highly popular text book entitled Evaluation: A Systematic 
Approach , first published in 1979, that has enjoyed six editions and is still in use. Two 
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U.S.-based professional evaluation associations emerged in 1976: the Evaluation 


Network, which was made up of university professors and school-based evaluators, and 
the Evaluation Research Society, which consisted primarily of government-based and 
university evaluators. The Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluations 
was established in 1975. 

The 1980’s brought further work on qualitative evaluation. Patton’s first edition 
of the textbook Qualitative Evaluation was published in 1980, “in the midst of the heated 
qualitative-quantitative debate..,” 31 

In 1985, The Evaluation Network and the Evaluation Research Society merged to 
form the American Evaluation Association. This organization began holding national 
annual conferences in which a variety of views were debated about approaches, methods, 
ethics and standards. Today the organization has over 6,000 members, double its 
membership just 10 years ago. Members reside in all 50 states and 60 other countries. 

The 1990’s saw an increase in articles concerning participative evaluation. " This 
method encourages the involvement of program personnel as collaborators in the 
evaluation process to help ensure its utilization. Hailey Preskill focused on the use of 
evaluation in transformational learning in which program personnel are encouraged to 
identify, examine and understand information needed to meet their goals. Craig Dykstra 
used the term collaborative evaluation in an article published in 1993 to describe an on- 


31 Michael Q. Patton, Qualitative Research and Evaluation Methods, 3rd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage 
Publications, 2002), xxii. 

32 Cousins, J. Bradley and Lorna Earl, “The Case for Participatory Evaluation,” Educational Evaluation 
and Policy Analysis, 14 no. 4 (1992): 397-418; Cousins, J. Bradley and L. Earl, (Eds.) Participatory 
Evaluation in Education: Studies in Evaluation Use and Organizational Learning (London: Falmer, 1995); 
J. Cousins and E. Whitmore. “Framing Participatory Evaluation,” New Directions for Evaluation, 80 
(1988), cited in Marvin C. Alkin ed.. Evaluation Roots (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2004), 50. 
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going process in which grantees were encouraged to think of evaluation as a form of 
continuous self-learning. Evaluators served as a coach or teacher to assist in seeing how 
to improve. Dykstra stated that the Lilly Endowment, under the direction of Susan 
Wisely, had used this type of approach for many years. Kathleen A. Cahalan credits 
Dykstra and Patton as two important sources leading to her book Projects That Matter: 
Successful Planning and Evaluation for Religious Organizations, 2003. 34 

David Fetterman, in an article published in 1996 called “Empowerment 
Evaluation,” described a method to encourage self determination rather than dependency 
with program participants, including clients, essentially conducting their own 
evaluations. The outside evaluator serves the role of teacher and/or coach. In the same 
year his textbook of the same title was printed and he has continued to publish and 
consult on this topic widely. 

The decade of 2000-2010 has seen rapid growth in the field of evaluation with a 
continued interest in the focus on utilization and on collaborative, empowering 
evaluation. Indeed, currently one quarter of the 6,000 members of the American 
Evaluation Association belong to the Topical Interest Group entitled Collaborative, 
Participatory and Empowerment Evaluation. However, the validity of empowerment 
evaluation is still being debated. A major debate on the benefits and drawbacks of 


33 Craig Dykstra, “Evaluations as Collaborative Inquiry,” Initiatives in Religion 2, no. 4 (Fall 1993), 1. 

34 Kathleen Cahalan, Projects That Matter: Successful Planning and Evaluation for Religious 
Organizations (Herndon, VA: Alban Institute: 2003), 96. 

35 David M. Fetterman, “Empowerment Evaluation,” American Journal of Evaluation 15, no. 1 (1994). 
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empowerment evaluation was held between Drs. Patton, Scriven and Fetterman at 
Claremont University in 2009. 36 


The Wide Range of Evaluation Approaches 

Controversy and debate are a natural part of growth and development in any field. 

In evaluation it is especially to be expected because the essence of evaluation is the 

decision of how to value something. 

L ' S[ Minions VAIX,N( ’ Value, like beauty, is very often in the 



Figure 1 Evaluation Theory Tree 

attempts to place prominent evaluators on an 
their focus in evaluation. 


eye of the beholder. When the fate of 
millions of dollars, large-scale 
programs, important projects and 
sometimes lives are at stake, the 
debate can be fierce indeed. 

In an attempt to provide a way 
of viewing the various approaches 
evaluators use, Marvin Alkin 
published a Tree Diagram in 2004 that 
Evaluation Theory Tree that emphasizes 


36 "Empowerment Evaluation: Its Promise (Fetterman) and Pitfalls (Scriven & Patton)," 2009 Claremont 
Evaluation Debates, August 24, 2009. Claremont Graduate University Lectures on Applied Psychology 
and Evaluation Science. A video of the debate is available at 

ccdl.libraries.claremont.edu/cdm4/item_viewer.php?CISOROOT=/lap&CISOPTR=69&CISOBOX=l&RE 

C=14). 

37 Marvin C. Alkin ed. Evaluation Roots (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2004), 13. 
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It should be noted that each evaluator is concerned with providing sound, reliable, 
ethical and helpful information, but, according to Alkin, the emphasis of their work is on 
one of the three different focuses—the needs of the client or user, the type of evaluation 
method used, or searching for truth in social understanding. Not all of the evaluators 
named on the tree agree with Alkin’s placement of them. For example Guba writes that 
he is very concerned with whether or not his evaluations are utilized, but his name is 
placed far from the Use branch. 

Another categorizing attempt has been offered by Stufflebeam and Shinkfield. 
They have divided types of evaluation into twenty-six approaches under five categories. 
Five of these they classified as pseudo-evaluations because they provide invalid or 
incomplete findings. Fourteen approaches are placed in a category labeled “questions 
and methods oriented approaches”. The authors classify these as quasi-evaluations 
because they are often too narrowly focused and provide, “less than a full assessment of 

o o 

merit or worth”. This category includes some of the best known evaluation approaches 
including objectives based studies, accountability studies (including the payment by 
results approaches often used in schools), success case method, management information 
systems, benefit-cost analysis, and case study evaluations. 

The third category includes three “improvement and accountability oriented 
approaches.” The first of these is Decision and Accountability Oriented Studies such as 
Stufflebeam’s own CIPP Model. The second approach is Consumer-Oriented Studies 
which judge the relative merits, worth and significance of the products and services being 
offered by a program so that consumers can make wise choices. Scriven is a major 

38 Daniel L. Stufflebeam and Anthony J. Shinkfield, Evaluation Theory, Models and Applications (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2007), 159. 
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proponent of this approach. The third approach in this category is the Accreditation and 
Certification methods used by many educational institutions and hospitals. 

The fourth category is Social Agenda and Advocacy Approaches. Under this 
heading the authors include Responsive Evaluation or Client Centered Studies which are 
the antithesis of Scriven’s consumer oriented approach. In it the evaluator works 
continuously with the clients, including the program implementers to help them evaluate 
their own program and then improve it. This approach seeks no final, authoritative 
conclusions. Robert Stake is a major contributor to this approach, though Stufflebeam 
and Shinkfield say that Stake is modest in his claims as to what evaluations can 
accomplish. 

A second approach in the fourth category is labeled Constructivist Evaluation or 
what Guba and Lincoln call Fourth Generation Evaluation. Stakeholders are involved in 
all phases of the evaluation. The evaluator’s role is to ensure that all shareholders views 
are represented in a democratic fashion and to mediate between conflicting values held 
by various stakeholders. Consciousness raising is employed to ensure that stakeholders 
uncover relevant values that may not have been obvious to them at first. 

The final approach named in the Social Agenda and Advocacy category is 
Deliberative Democratic Evaluation. A major proponent of this approach is Ernest 
House along with Kenneth Howe. In this approach all interested stakeholders participate 
equitably. They engage in dialogue with the evaluator and other stakeholders about all 
aspects of the evaluation up to and including the draft report. The final report is the 
responsibility of the evaluator who will include stakeholders’ views if they differ from 
her/his own, but draw final conclusions and recommendations. 
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The fifth and final category in Stufflebeam and Shinkfield's schema is Eclectic 
Evaluation Approaches. Evaluators using this approach use whatever philosophical base, 
framework and methods seem most appropriate for the needs of chosen clients. The only 
approach described in this category is the Utilization-Focused Approach which Michael 
Patton has espoused for several decades. Stakeholders are represented by those who are 
willing to commit the time and energy required for the evaluation. The approach is used 
to assess merit and worth, improvement and learning. Patton argues that the evaluation 
process is important in itself, because it encourages shared understandings among 
stakeholders, and strengthens organizational capacity. 

In reviewing this summary of evaluation approaches and methods, I realize that 
my background, values and faith incline me toward the Social Agenda and Advocacy 
Category in which I would include Preskill and Fetterman. As a Presbyterian minister, I 
regularly remind myself and my parishioners that we are members of a Reformed Church 
which stands by the motto “reformed and always reforming.” The sense of the motto is 
that we should always be seeking improvement. Therefore, I am at home with formative 
evaluation as a way to improve process. 

Presbyterians also pride themselves on a democratic polity and working to ensure 
that all voices are heard when decisions are being made. “Righteousness” or right 
relations with God and neighbor, is a watchword that we attempt to live by, as is the role 
of being a voice for the voiceless. 

Qualitative evaluation tools such as reviewing documents, open ended interviews, 
in depth discussions, participant observation, and mediating are part of my work as a 
pastor and so were naturally incorporated into my evaluation approach. I was also 
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familiar with Appreciative Inquiry, a tool recommended by my Project Advisor, Susan 
Weber. I found this method mentioned in my reading of Patton and espoused by Hallie 
Preskill, in her work on Transformational Evaluation. 

The book that guided this writer’s early thinking about this demonstration project 
was Projects That Matter by Kathleen A. Cahalan. She approves of the Utilization 
Approach because of the way it focuses on adapting the method to the needs of the client. 
She also follows the process focus that has long been espoused by the Lilly Endowment 
and described by Craig Dykstra. 

This writer is grateful for the unique opportunity to participate in the collaborative 
evaluation that the leadership of the Presbyterian Peace Fellowship and the Presbyterian 
Church of Colombia completed this past April. After a year of reviewing the experiences 
of participants in both countries through surveys and small group discussions, over thirty 
leaders from Presbyterian Peace Fellowship, national staff of the PCUSA and the 
Presbyterian Church of Colombia came together. We spent Holy Week in discussion, 
reflection and worship in the city of Barranquilla on the North Coast of Colombia. The 
outcome of this week of honest dialogue has been renewed commitment and a planned 
expansion of the program to include two additional Presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church in Colombia. 

More about the approach and methods I chose to use for this demonstration 
project will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 

EVALUATION OF THE CSW ANNUAL CONFERENCE 2010 


Overview 

The size of the Presbyterian delegation to the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women (UNCSW or CSW) Annual Conference has increased from two to 
twenty-seven since 2005, mainly through the efforts of Presbyterian Women and the 
Presbyterian UN Office (PUNO). What is the significance of this increased participation 
in an event that the vast majority of Presbyterians have never heard of? 

Does the work that is being done at the CSW Annual Conference, especially by 
the delegates, contribute to the goal of following Christ and building the kingdom of 
God? The primary goal of the Conference is full equality for women. Actions of the 
various General Assemblies of the PC (USA), especially at the 1996 GA, indicate that the 
church supports this goal. 

The key secular question raised by the conference can be stated more bluntly. 

Can we have a sustainable planet without gender equity? If not, does Presbyterian 
participation in this conference contribute to that equity? If women’s full equality is both 
a mark of God’s plan for God’s people and necessary for the sustainability of the planet, 
how can the broader church better support, promote and use the CSW experience to 
fulfill its calling? 

With the encouragement of the Presbyterian United Nations Office, I evaluated 
the value and impact of the CSW Conference as a Demonstration Project for my Doctor 
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of Ministry degree at the New York Theological Seminary. I focused this collaborative 

evaluation on Presbyterian participation in the 54th CSW Conference which was held 

from March 1-10, 2010. The over-arching purpose of the evaluation was two-fold: 

Evaluate delegates’ assessments of the conference and of the support they 
receive through the PUNO office and the wider church 

Evaluate the impact of the Conference on delegates and on how the conference 
changes or influences their actions and behaviors back home. 

The evaluation team developed and utilized a mid-conference process survey that 
was completed by 18 delegates, conducted an impact interview with the same 18 
individuals, and a follow-up online impact survey that was completed by 13 delegates. 
This evaluator attended the conference as a participant observer and some of those 
observations are also included in this evaluation. 

Delegates who attended the 2010 CSW Annual Conference reported that it was a 
powerful, positive experience that cannot be found elsewhere. The range, volume, and 
credibility of information, together with the personal stories are critically important in 
understanding the changing role of women and girls in the world today. Women’s voices 
were heard and leadership opportunities abounded. However, navigating the large, 
crowded, widely dispersed conference was a challenge. 

PUNO staff is an essential asset in this work. They understand the UN system, 
and personnel, as well as the issues being discussed, have excellent contacts, and are 
dedicated to the delegation’s members. One respondent summed up PUNO staff support 
with the comment, “We couldn’t do this without them.” However, in 2010 the tiny staff 
of two was hard pressed to keep up with all that was going on. 
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Worshiping and participating within a wider Christian community was especially 
meaningful to delegates. Another key benefit of the conference was the connection made 
with other groups working on the same issues. As one delegate commented, “I am 
energized by the fact that faith-based advocacy is being taken seriously by the secular 
advocates.” 

Delegates feel empowered by the conference, but still need support in making 
effective use of what they are learning. The information and stories they gathered about 
the violence, inequity and poverty women face are difficult to talk about because they are 
difficult to hear. 

Presbyterian Women (PW) has been the driving force behind the renewed interest 
in the CSW Annual Conference. PW leadership has worked hard to encourage 
participation among their membership, Racial Ethnic Young Women Together, National 
Network of Presbyterian College Women (NNPCW), and Presbyterian Men. However, 
PW and the PUNO office need broader church support in building more diversity of 
delegates to the CSW Conference. Wider diversity of participants would benefit the 
whole church because the church leadership and members would understand that the 
issues being discussed affect the whole global community, not just women. The wider 
church could see that church goals are being pursued and that Christ’s beloved 
community is being supported through Presbyterian participation in the conference. 
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Recommendations 

These recommendations are for the Compassion, Peace and Justice Unit of the 
PCUSA, the PUNO staff, Presbyterian Women Church Wide Coordinating Team, and in 
addition, for planning orientation and worship, the Ecumenical Women leadership. 

1. Decide on who should attend the next CSW Conference with a focus on 
leadership potential, participation by national staff, and greater diversity 
including young (college-age) women, men and international delegates. 

2. Decide on expectations around advocacy. 

3. Support first time attendees with pre-conference material, including a 
summary of what to expect, and a schedule of events, mentoring during the 
conference, and an optional daily check-in. 

4. Modify the Orientation so that it addresses the experience range of delegation 
members. 

5. Develop and share strategies for taking the message home, including having 
delegates present a workshop on what works. 

6. Offer opportunity to organize around one to three key topics. Teach advocacy 
around these issues. 

7. Organize a Parallel Event, perhaps a platform for PW Moderators and others 
based on the key topic(s). 

8. Follow up on network connections made in previous years. Stronger ties with 
Ecumenical Women and Religions for Peace, Global women of Faith Network 
would be especially helpful. 

9. Bring in an intern to focus on supporting the CSW conference. 

INTRODUCTION 

Can we have a sustainable planet without gender equity? In August, 2009, the 
cover of The New York Times Magazine stated simply, “Why Women's Rights Are the 
Cause of Our Time.” The articles in that issue supported equal rights for women, 
especially the right to education, maternal health care, decision making and financial 
resources, because they are critical to establishing stable societies. 

The introduction to the issue spoke of a growing recognition among everyone 
from the World Bank to the U.S. military’s Joint Chiefs of Staff to aid organizations like 
CARE that focusing on women and girls is the most effective way to fight global poverty 
and extremism. That’s why foreign aid is increasingly directed to women. “The world is 
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awakening to a powerful truth: Women and girls aren’t the problem; they’re the 
solution.” 39 

While the situation for women has improved in some ways in some regions of the 
world, in other ways the situation for women is worse now than in the past. For example, 
human trafficking has accelerated and the pornographic industry is flourishing on the 
web. Violence against women continues in the United States and Europe as well as in 
other parts of the world. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has gradually developed a strong stand in 
support of women’s full equality, at least in theory. During the 1996 General Assembly 
the denomination voted to support the Platform for Action of the United Nations Beijing 
Conference on Women that had been approved the year before. Over thirty Presbyterians 
had traveled to China in September of 1995 under the auspices of PUNO to attend the 
event. However, PCUSA interest in and support of the Platform has been inconsistent. 
For many years following the Beijing event, attendance at the UN Commission on the 
Status of Women (CSW) Annual Conference was minimal. This is significant because 
the Annual Conferences are dedicated to reaching those Beijing Platform goals. 

In the past five years though, the size of the Presbyterian delegation to the CSW 
Conference has increased from 2 to 27, mainly through the outreach efforts of 
Presbyterian Women. What is the significance of this increase in participation in an 
event that the vast majority of Presbyterians have never heard of? Why do these 
delegates from all over the USA finance their trip to New York and their 

39 

"Why Women's Rights Are the Cause of Our Time" New York Times Magazine , Special Issue: “How 
Changing the Lives of Women and Girls in the Developing World Can Change Everything,” August 23, 
2009, 1. 
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accommodations in the city at considerable cost to themselves? The conference has 
become a major component on the Presbyterian United Nations Office calendar and 
requires months of planning. What is the benefit to the delegates and to the wider 
church? How effectively does Presbyterian participation in this conference contribute to 
women’s equity? These are some of the questions that indicated a need for evaluation. 
After several months of research and discussion with a project site team, Presbyterian UN 
staff, national church staff, and participants in the 2009 delegation we decided to focus 
the evaluation in the following way. 

The purpose of this evaluation of the participation of Presbyterian delegates in the 

2010 CSW conference has two over-arching goals: 

Evaluate delegates’ assessment of the conference and of the support they 
receive through the PUNO office and the wider church 

Evaluate the impact of the Conference on delegates and on how the 
conference changes or influences their actions and behaviors back home. 

CONTEXT OF THE CSW CONFERENCE 

The annual CSW Conference is a complex gathering of United Nations member 

states, UN agency staffs, and NGO delegates, which has evolved over the past sixty 
years. A brief background of the roles of CSW, the Beijing Platform for Action, the 
Church Center at the UN, Ecumenical Women and Presbyterian Women will help the 
reader understand the significance of participation in the Annual Conference. 

Background on CSW and the Annual Conference 

The Commission on the Status of Women was established in 1946, one year after 

the opening of the UN itself. The CSW “is a functional commission of the United 

Nations Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), dedicated exclusively to gender 
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equality and advancement of women. It is the principal global policy-making body.” 40 
Forty-five countries, including the United States of America, are members of the 
Commission on the Status for Women. They are elected for four year terms on a rotating 
basis. 

Currently, the Commission works within the Division for the Advancement of 
Women (DAW) which is a division of ECOSOC. DAW acted as the substantive 
secretariat for the four World Conferences on Women beginning in 1975. The World 
Conferences, (Mexico 1975, Copenhagen 1980, Nairobi 1985 and Beijing 1995) each 
built upon the momentum of the previous conference. 

Beijing Platform for Action 

The Fourth World Conference on Women was the largest conference in the 
history of the United Nations. Known as the Beijing Conference, this gathering of more 
than 36,000 participants has energized and focused the annual CSW conferences which 
followed it. Many of the participants were members of NGOs (Non-Government 
Organizations) which held Parallel Events that influenced the official conference. 41 A 
Platform for Action was adopted by consensus by the 189 countries represented at the 
Beijing Conference. 

At the time it was considered to be “the most comprehensive document on 

42 

women’s rights ever agreed upon by governments.” 

40 United Nations Commission on Status of Women, http:llwww.un.org/womenwatch/daw/csw (accessed 
February 10, 2011). 

41 Bordeau, Catherine et al. Faith at the UN: Gender in the Church. Ecumenical Women’s Guide to 
Ministry , (2008), http://ecumenicalwomen.files.wordpress.com/2009/02/ecumenical-woman_report.pdf 
(accessed February 11, 2011). 

42 Ibid., 16. 
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We hereby adopt and commit ourselves as Governments to implement the 
following Platform for Action, ensuring that a gender perspective is 
reflected in all our policies and programmes. We urge the United Nations 
system, regional and international financial institutions, other relevant 
regional and international institutions and all women and men, as well as 
non-governmental organizations, with full respect for their autonomy, and 
all sectors of civil society, in cooperation with Governments, to fully 
commit themselves and contribute to the implementation of this Platform 
for Action 

The Platform established twelve critical areas in which strategic action is needed 
(See Appendix I). Since the Beijing Conference, the purpose of the annual CSW 
Conference at the UN headquarters has been to assess progress on the particular Beijing 
Platform for Action goals that are targeted for that year’s CSW Conference. 

The two week CSW conference is held annually from the end of February through 
early March in New York City. The Conference consists of two major tracks. The first 
track is the official events held by the UN itself at its headquarters. The member country 
delegates and various UN agencies report on the progress, or lack thereof, in meeting the 
chosen Platform for Action goals and discuss ways of moving ahead toward achieving 
them. The final result of the CSW Annual Conference is normally a document referred to 
as the Agreed Conclusions which reports on the progress and makes recommendations 
for further action. 

However, the 54 th Conference (2010) did not produce an Agreed Conclusions 
document because its purpose was to make a general assessment and to celebrate the 15 th 
anniversary of the Beijing Conference. This year the focus was on “How Far We Have 
Come”. Unfortunately both the official and un-official answer has been, not nearly far 
enough. 

Secretary General Ban Ki-Moon wrote, “There have been limited or uneven 
achievements and very limited state accountability to the commitments made in Beijing. 
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Achievements have not really translated into significant, sustained changes in the lives of 
women.” 4j Ecumenical Women (EW) circulated a flyer at the start of the conference 
entitled “Beijing Platform for Action Remains Unfulfilled”. 

While the official UN CSW meetings take place. Parallel Events are held by a 
wide variety of NGOs and other associations at various venues in the area. Over 463 
such organizations were invited to participate this year. 44 There were 25 or more 
workshops or presentations per day held as Parallel Events. In all there were 193 Parallel 
Events listed for the 54 th CSW Conference in the NGO CSW catalogue. (This does not 
include the morning worship services offered by Ecumenical Women and some other 
events.) Over 3400 NGO representatives were registered for the conference. 

An enormous amount of planning goes into organizing these events. The major 
association that coordinates the Parallel Events held outside UN grounds is the NGO 
Committee on the Status for Women, New York, which was established in 1972 to 
support the work of CSW. Its membership includes almost 200 organizations and 
individuals who “support the status of women internationally by working at local, 
national and international levels on the issues addressed by the United Nations.” 45 The 
former Vice Moderator for Justice and Peace of Presbyterian Women currently serves on 
the planning team of NGO CSW New York. The purpose of NGO participation at the 
CSW Conference is education, networking and influencing the language of the Agreed 
Conclusions that is produced by the CSW itself. 

43 UN Secretary General’s Background Report on the 54 th CSW, 
http://www.un.org/womenwatch/feature/iwd (accessed August 20, 2010). 

44 UN CSW website, available from www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/csw/ (accessed August 20, 2010). 

45 The NGO Committee on the Status of Women, CSW 54 Handbook, (New York: UN Publications), 9. 
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Ecumenical Women Provides a Progressive Christian Voice 

Ecumenical Women (EW) is an international coalition of church denominations 

and ecumenical organizations which are in consultative status with the Economic and 

Social Council (ECOSOC) at the United Nations. Formed in 2000, it currently has 

sixteen member organizations including the PCUSA. “Grounded in our faith and 

commitment to global justice, Ecumenical Women trains and empowers an expanding 

network to advocate for gender equality at the United Nations.” 46 This year the PUNO 

Associate for International Relations and Education, Jessica Hawkinson, co-chaired EW. 

That the Presbyterians should take such a leadership role in EW is not surprising. 

Jennifer Butler, while the director of PUNO, was a key voice in its creation. At the fifth 

year anniversary of the Beijing Global Conference an informal coalition of conservative 

voices were present at the CSW conference to try to defeat implementation of the 

Platform for Action. One of the leaders of this coalition was Austin Ruse, Director of the 

Catholic Family and Human Rights Institute who had sent out a call promising his 

followers they would work with “Catholics, Evangelicals, Jews, Muslims and Mormons” 

who were “arising to fight for faith and family.” 47 

It was in this heated environment that the current Ecumenical Women was 

founded. 

The [progressive] coalition worked to counteract the rising tide of negative 
public sentiment against the Conference which was often deemed as “anti¬ 
family” because it advocated women’s rights to education, equality with 
men in decision making, fair employment, family planning and 

4R 

reproductive health. 

46 Ecumenical Women, http//www.ecumenicalwomen.org/about (accessed August 20, 2010). 

47 Bordeau, et al., 16. 

48 Ibid., 17. 
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Church Center Offers NGO Space 

Many of the Parallel Events of the CSW Conference are held in the Church 
Center directly across the street from the UN. The church building is actually owned by 
Methodist Women and houses dozens of NGO offices. Three large lecture or conference 
spaces on the 2nd, 10th and 11th floors hosted many of the Conference programs. The 
building is 12 stories high and contains the beautiful Tillman chapel on the first floor, 
which was named in honor of Sadie Wilson Tillman, former president of the Women’s 
Division of the Methodist Church. The EW morning worship services are held in this 
chapel. 

The history of this building is significant. In 1960 a dream for a Christian center 
that would support the work of the United Nations emerged and it became a reality with 
the dedication of a building in 1963. UN Secretary General U Thant, Adlai Stevenson and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk each spoke at the dedication. An article written in 2002 
described the Church Center’s purpose this way, “Year in, year out, the Church Centre 
serves the entire NGO community as a place where people of similar interests can get to 
know each other and form networks, a coordinating point, a convenient location for 
holding committee meetings, luncheons, receptions, press conferences, panel discussions 
and briefings. The chaplain for the center at the time of the article explained that although 
the churches have not exerted major influence on the UN, they have had some success in 
shaping the UN agenda and the tone of debate. "They have kept in the forefront a moral 
and ethical approach to global issues that tended to be treated as mechanics." 49 


49 Tracy Early, “Church Centre for the United Nations: Celebrating 40 Years of Service,” Features of the 
WCC , 5 ( November 2003), http://www2.wcc-coe.org/pressreleasesen.nsf/index/feat-03-13.html (accessed 
February 10, 2011). 
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The Presbyterian United Nations Office (PUNO) is located on the seventh floor of 
this building. It houses a conference room that holds about 25 people, a small reception 
area, two small offices and a meeting room for 3-5 people. Since opening an office at the 
Church Center the church has used the space to host seminars requested by churches, 
offer a January seminar for seminary students, represent Presbyterian positions at the UN, 
network with other churches and NGO’s and offer a welcoming space for Presbyterians 
visiting the UN. 

The meeting spaces provided by the Church Center for the Parallel Events at the 
CSW conference often proved to be too small for the number of delegates wishing to 
attend them. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DELEGATES 

The delegates come to this United Nations CSW Conference wanting to learn, 

seeking to understand. They gather information and personal stories about a global 
problem. That problem is the inequity that permits, even encourages, injustice in the 
form of severe violence, including torture and death, slavery, human trafficking, rape, 
and abject poverty. Discrimination in education, employment and decision making 
bodies is also a major concern. Discrimination in these latter areas is not only unjust; it 
contributes to the vulnerability and lack of respect that permits the violence. Where a 
culture of impunity exists there is no consequence to the criminal. 

Delegates also find concrete information and stories about ways of challenging 
this injustice and empowering women and girl children to live peaceful and productive 
lives. They believe the situation can and must be changed. 
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They come out of a Christian framework that insists that the current situation is 
not part of God’s plan for creation and that we, as followers of Christ, are called to work 
for justice and peace. The following pages will demonstrate how this self understanding 
explains why the participants come to the conference, and overcome and even make use 
of formidable roadblocks to participation. It will also explore their struggle with how to 
follow up effectively when they leave the conference. 

The great majority of the PUNO delegates to the 2010 Conference were leaders in 
Presbyterian Women. They were recruited by word of mouth from top PW leadership, so 
many are national or Middle Governing Body PW leaders, who are now in their 60’s or 
older. They come from all regions of the country. All but one of the PW delegates is a 
Presbyterian elder, the exception being an ordained minister. One of the elders is a 
Commissioned Lay Pastor. Many of them have worked through their own gender issues, 
primarily in the areas of family expectations, educational and career opportunities. 
Ethnically they are primarily white, but three of the initial leaders are African American 
and there are two Hispanic and two Korean delegates as well. 

Some of the PW delegates have been on the front lines of struggles to correct 
social problems. For example, one worked to close the infamous Willowbrook State 
School on Staten Island. 50 Another was threatened with a knife on three different 
occasions while working as a social worker. Most, but not all, of the PW delegates are 
now comfortably well-off and so can afford to attend several days at this Manhattan 
based conference. They are quite engaged with justice and peace issues. It is “part of 
their DNA” as Presbyterian Women, as one of them said. However, many of them 

50 Willowbrook State School was a large institution for Developmentally Disabled Youth. Conditions and 
questionable medical practices and experiments prompted Sen. Robert Kennedy to call it a "snake pit”. 
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struggle with what they have seen and heard and with how to bring this information to the 
“women in the pews”. 

A young woman from the Winnebago Tribe represented Racial Ethnic Young 
Women Together (REYWT). She was attending the conference for the second time and 
wrote this comment: “This conference is like putting together two years of school 
smashed into one week.” A Hispanic pastor from NYC attended events as she was able. 

A Presbyterian leader from the Democratic Republic of Congo, and a Congolese pastor 
from Boston, who primarily came as her interpreter, provided an international aspect to 
the delegation. A young Presbyterian lawyer, who had recently worked in Africa, and I 
made up the rest of the delegation. The Congolese pastor was the only male in the group. 
Another young Presbyterian woman came to the conference as part of the delegation 
from the National Council of Churches. I interviewed her as well. Nine of the delegates 
were attending the CSW for the first time this year. 

Learning Goals of the Delegates 

Almost all of the delegates stated that they came to the conference to expand their 
own understanding of the issues that affect human rights and communities around the 
world. They came to “ learn ” both by gathering information and by hearing first-hand the 
stories of other women from around the world. They planned to “share” what they had 
learned, the information and stories, with others when they returned home. 

Presbyterians have long held a deep faith in the power of education. It is one of 
their primary mission goals. The word education was used 40 times in the mid¬ 
conference interviews, both as a goal for coming to the conference, and as a goal for the 
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people they would be reaching out to upon returning home. Also, delegates see education 
as a remedy for much of the abuse and poverty in the world. 

Another major goal was to meet with other people and organizations that shared 
the concern about justice, peace, and poverty. Although the word “ networking '’ was not 
widely used, several delegates spoke of the goal of meeting women from all over the 
world, and hearing their stories. 

Those returning to the CSW conference spoke of a sense of coming home, of 
belonging, and of the conference being a place of healing, wholeness, energy, and 
inspiration. It is a place where it is safe to talk about issues such as abuse, violence, and 
incest. One delegate said in her interview that the conference and the gathering of the 
delegation provided a safe place where it was okay to talk about the issues she faced in 
her community, 

That’s what we’re here for, to talk about it. People are trying to do 
something about it. And the overall experience for me is I feel really good 
about being a woman.. .because I didn’t reali z e that I felt low, that I had 
low self-esteem about being a woman until I came here and I’m like, “Hey 
society has affected me too!” 

Another woman spoke of a sense that this was the next step on the path that God 
had placed her on. She had been on a mission trip to Mexico where she met women 
basically held in debt slavery and she did not know how to respond to what she 
witnessed. When asked if she planned to attend the CSW Conference in 2011 she 
responded “I will attend again if able because I have a passion for it now. I just feel that 
this is something that I’m supposed to be working on and I will make time for it and there 
are stories that need to be told.” 

Some of the women who had been to the conference before spoke of coming to 
learn about and participate in advocacy. But this is a controversial term among the 
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group. As the PW organizer expressed, “Presbyterians aren’t particularly excited about 
advocacy. If I could find some other word for it, I would.... That’s a frustration and a 
goal.” The issue of advocacy and how to translate what is learned into better conditions 
for women will be discussed in more depth under Evaluation Findings and in chapter 
four. 

EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 

One reason for choosing to evaluate a program or event offered through the 

Presbyterian United Nations Office (PUNO) was that office rarely has the staffing or 
funds needed to carry out such an evaluation. Joel Hanisek, who was then the 
Presbyterian Representative to the UN, was interested in having such an evaluation done 
so that the office staff could improve their process of supporting visiting delegations, and 
learn evaluation techniques in the process. 

The UN CSW Annual Conference has advantages as an evaluation project 
because it is held every year and it offers more access to the UN and its decision making 
process than many other UN sponsored events. Once the CSW Conference was selected, 
I attended a few days of the 2009 CSW conference to gain some perspective and meet 
key participants. I also attended the four-day Triennial Churchwide Gathering of 
Presbyterian Women in the summer of 2009 to gain a better understanding of their work 
at the national level. 

I chose to use a collaborative approach for this evaluation because this approach 
focuses on learning. By inviting PUNO staff, national church staff and key delegates to 
help in the evaluation design, I encouraged them to make the most of this opportunity to 
answer questions they have about the work they are undertaking. Together we decided 
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we wanted to answer both a process question and an impact question. The process or 
formative evaluation gives leaders an accurate picture of what is happening as the event 
activities unfold. The impact or summative evaluation provides a sense of what 
influence or effect the event has had on the participants. 

To develop the initial plan for this evaluation project I worked with a site team 
composed of two Presbyterian women leaders, a colleague in ministry who has worked at 
the national level for women in the Presbyterian Church, and Jessica Hawkinson, the 
PUNO staff person overseeing the event. 51 Our work was also guided by Susan Weber 
who coordinates the Evaluation Project for the Religion Division of Lilly Endowment. 

As the framework for the project became clearer we invited individuals from the 
national church to help focus the evaluation. They were Sara Lishemess, Director of the 
Compassion, Peace and Justice Ministry Area of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), F. 
William (Bill) Gray, Co-chair, Advocacy Committee for Women's Concerns, Unzu Lee, 
Presbyterian Women Leadership Development staff, and Louise Davidson, Coordinator 
of PUNO delegation to the CSW Annual Conference. ~ This ensured that the evaluation 
answered the questions that national staff, PUNO staff and participants had, so that the 
evaluation report would be of practical use to those who received it. 

The group decided that the most important goal was to evaluate the impact of the 
Conference on delegates and on how the conference changes or influences their actions 
and behaviors back home. The impact evaluation attempts to answer what Sara 
Lisherness referred to as the “So what?” question. Delegates invested a substantial 

51 Jessica was the PUNO intern who oversaw the 2009 CSW event. After the Presbyterian Representative 
left, she became the Associate for International Relations and Education, responsible for the Presbyterian 
U.N. Office. She has recently resigned to begin seminary. 

52 1 was unable to reach Rachael Hunter, Director of Racial Ethnic Women/Presbyterian Women. 
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amount of time and money to prepare for and attend this conference. Staff invested much 
time and energy in supporting their participation. Is it worth all this effort? How do we 
know? 

Another important goal was to evaluate delegates’ assessment of the conference 
and of the support they receive through the PUNO office and the wider church. In 
evaluation terms this is a process goal. It addresses the question of how we can improve 
the process we use to support this delegation. Delegates are asked to describe what they 
found helpful and positive about the experience and what needed to be improved. 
Answers to these questions are especially helpful to PUNO, national and PW staff who 
are facilitating the conference for the delegates. 

The collaborative nature of the evaluation, the desire for in-depth responses, and 
the limited number of respondents indicated the need for an evaluation that was primarily 
qualitative in nature. This led to the need for evaluation tools that permitted open 
ended responses such as comments on the surveys and open ended interview questions. 
To improve the validity of the results several evaluation tools were used, including a 
paper survey, two types of individual interviews, the observations of this 
participant/observer, and a follow-up on-line survey given two months after the 
conference. Ideally, a later survey or interview that would track more long term impact 
results would be included in this evaluation, but time limitations of the seminary 
Demonstration Project did not allow this. 


53 Qualitative evaluation is used as an alternative to quantitative evaluation under these conditions. Its 
primary asset is that it can provide “rich” descriptions of the participants, the event and the results of 
participating. 
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Evaluation Sequence 


Pre-Conference 

Before the conference we sent out an email to all delegates asking them to 
consider participating in the evaluation, and whether they had established a personal goal 
for attending the conference. We asked Louise Davidson, who handled the application 
process and had thus been in communication with the delegate, to send out the request on 
our behalf. Though the response rate was limited it did introduce the evaluation effort to 
the delegates. 

During the Conference 

At the end of the first day of the conference we met with the delegates in the 
Presbyterian office and described in detail the purpose and method of the evaluation. 
Delegates were encouraged to participate in both the paper survey and the interviews. 

We achieved our goal of having eighteen Presbyterian delegates participate in the 
evaluation. However, two of them were attending the conference through other 
organizations. The majority of evaluation participants were PW members. In addition 
the woman from the Congo, her interpreter, and a representative from Racial Ethnic 
Young Women Together (REYWT) agreed to participate. The two Presbyterians who 
were attending the conference with other organizations were a young woman with the 
National Council of Church, (NCC) young adult delegation and the Programme (sic) 
Executive for Women in Church and Society for the World Council of Churches, (WCC). 

Each participant was asked to complete a paper survey of their experience. The 
purpose of the survey was to assess the experience and overall process of the 54th CSW 
Conference. The survey included scaled responses as well as written comments. 
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After a short break, the survey respondents were interviewed individually to gain 


an assessment of the immediate impact of the conference. There were two types of 
interview formats. Six respondents answered Appreciative Inquiry style questions. 54 
Twelve other delegates were asked open ended structured questions of a more general 
nature. The delegates were interviewed one on one in separate office spaces of the 
Presbyterian Office. Because the delegates stayed at the conference for various lengths 
of time and attended different events as interest and time allowed, they were interviewed 
when available from Monday through Thursday of the first week. (Most of the delegates 
came for the first week only.) Two interviews took place during the second week. I 
conducted 12 of the interviews, including all of the Appreciative Inquiry interviews. 
Three other people helped with the remaining six. Since I attended the conference as a 
participant observer, I also took field notes of my experiences and talked informally with 
delegates, PUNO staff and others throughout the conference. 


54 Appreciative Inquiry (AI) has become a popular organizational development approach that emphasizes 
building on an organization’s assets rather than focusing on problems. The AI method encourages 
storytelling and asks respondents to explore what they value about their work/experience and how that 
relates to the current experience, event or program they are reflecting on. An evaluation that depended 
strictly on an Appreciative Inquiry approach might be criticized as too focused on the positive. However, 
the addition of these six interviews provided a richness of personal reflection that added greatly to the 
evaluations depth. 
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Post Conference Survey 

I created an on-line post conference impact questionnaire and shared it with the 
evaluation team. After their input and suggestions I launched the survey through 
zoomerang.com in mid May. This survey was offered by email to twenty-five people 
who had participated in the 2010 Commission on the Status of Women through the 
Presbyterian United Nation Office. Thirteen people responded to the survey, all of whom 
were members of Presbyterian Women. The purpose of the survey was to evaluate how 
the delegates viewed their participation in the conference after approximately two 
months. The twelve questions focused on the impact of the experience on the delegates 
and, through them, their communities. The questions consisted of scaled responses as 
well as some written comments. 

Though the response rate of over 50% is acceptable by most survey standards, I 
had hoped the return rate would be higher. I had also hoped that the respondents would 
have included delegates who were not members of PW. There is some indication that 
those who answered the questionnaire soon after it was available had a more positive 
experience than those who responded after repeated reminders. I noted as the returns 
came in that the later respondents were more apt to report a “positive ” experience rather 
than a “very positive” experience. This would lead to some concern that those who did 
not answer the survey at all might also have expressed less positive results. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS 

This evaluation attempts to answer the question of how well the UN Office and 
the church supported the Presbyterian delegates to the conference. It also looks at how 
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the delegates perceived the conference as a whole. This first process evaluation goal was 
expressed as follows: 

Evaluate delegates’ assessment of the conference and of the support they received 
through PUNO and the wider church. 

PUNO Staff Viewed as Welcoming, Knowledgeable and Supportive 

Based on mid-conference survey results and informal conversations, delegates 

perceived the staff to be extremely hospitable and willing to help with whatever came up. 

The staff is familiar with the nuts and bolts of the conference and could answer 
questions regarding how to navigate the UN and the Parallel Events. Those who talked 
about thematic issues of CSW with staff found them knowledgeable and engaged. They 
were supportive of delegates from the first pre-conference telephone calls to providing 
follow up information for delegate preparing presentations after the conference. This 
became clear in the written comments. 

One delegate wrote “Great on-site point people.. .After the 2009 UNCSW Jessica 
and Ricky helped me locate information on the Millennium Development Goals 
including great graphics and stats which I used in Power Point presentations”. Another 
expressed the opinion that, “The PUNO staff presented the most helpful parts of the 
orientation and were on hand with advice throughout the conference.” A third wrote, 

“I’m very proud of our staff. Exceptional knowledge and very accommodating with PW 
delegates.” A fourth summed her thoughts this way, “We couldn’t do this without them.” 
This is a far cry from a report provided from an early CSW conference in which the role 
of the PUNO office was primarily seen as providing the required ‘access status’ to the 
UN itself. 
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Evaluators Note: My own reaction --- 

Delegate Rating of Staff 

as I watched the two person staff support SuppOft 

a - 

and lead aspects of the Parallel Events has 
been amazement at their continual good 

humor and calm grace. Questions were ■- - 

answered professionally and patiently. A ,_ _ 

video feed they set up in the PUNO 
conference room allowed delegates to 
watch plenary events held across the 

street in the UN. The Presbyterian UN Excellent Ve[yhe|p He|pfu| 

office also provided a welcoming, quiet F, gure 2 Megate Rating rf staff Support 

space in which to rest with a cup of coffee. All of this was provided even as Jessica 
worked with EW, helped lead discussions and de-briefings, and carried out regular 
PUNO work. Sometimes the scheduling of PW and EW events, such as debriefings, 
conflicted. This made it difficult or impossible for Jessica to be present at both events. 
The staff was also handicapped by poor communication from the UN as to basic 
information regarding the conference. 

Pre-Conference Preparation Essential 

Several delegates, especially first timers, felt almost overwhelmed by the sheer 

size of the conference and the issues being addressed. 

Some did not feel adequately prepared before they came. Written materials that 

were sent out before the conference or during orientation were considered “extremely” to 

“very” helpful by 14 of the 18 respondents or 78%. A few respondents felt the materials 
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Figure 2 Delegate Rating of Staff Support 
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were too technical or were overwhelmed by the number of emails. Other respondents 
believed that sending the materials out sooner would allow for a more thorough reading. 
However, materials could only be sent out as information became available from the UN. 
Several CSW related web-sites were also available to those with access and the patience 
to navigate them. Pre-conference contact with the delegates was primarily handled by the 
PW event coordinator, Louise Davidson. She has undertaken this work for the past three 
years and her efforts are greatly appreciated by the delegates and the PUNO staff. On her 
survey one delegate commented, “Louise Davidson did an outstanding job keeping us 
informed.” 

The one day Ecumenical Women’s Orientation on the Saturday before the 
Conference was considered “very” to “extremely” helpful by 10 of the 18 respondents or 
56%. The second floor conference room of the Church Center was full to overflowing 
with delegates from various denominations, the YWCA, etc. Women from around the 
world were present. Delegates were warmly welcomed and given an overview of events 
that EW felt were of special interest to Christian delegates. A buffet lunch provided an 
opportunity to meet and talk with delegates from other denominations. Following lunch, 
a brief training session on advocacy provided some basic skills on speaking with country 
representatives outside of official meetings. 

Several respondents commented that the orientation tried to address too wide a 
range of preparedness and interests in a very short time. The PW national staff person 
wrote that, “Advocacy is not a skill that can be learned in one day, especially high level 
advocacy such as at the UN. There was too much variation in the degrees of awareness, 
level of experience with the UN process, etc. etc. The orientation will have to take into 
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consideration this diversity and devise a program accordingly. For the first timers 
education about the UN process would have been helpful.” Other written comments 
supported this idea. “I found the program interesting but more oriented to those who had 
attended before. I expected more ‘nuts and bolts’- what to do, how to do it.” “It has 
steadily improved each year. It would be helpful to new women to have some orientation 
to UN structure.’’“Too many people, small room, I would like to have seen a more 
structured orientation.” 

A different challenge was that snow and the lengthy UN registration process 
prevented some delegates from arriving on time for the full orientation. 

At least four delegates attended an alternative orientation called the 2010 NGO 
Global Forum for Women: Beijing +15, which was sponsored by the NGO Committee on 
the Status of Women, NY. They reported that the Forum was very helpful in that it 
provided “an excellent overview of the conference” and introduced key leaders of the 
NGO Committee on the Status of Women, NY. 

The Forum met for two days in 2010, instead of the usual one, thus the schedule 
conflicted with the EW Orientation. Delegates had to choose between the two. 
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Worship 

Ecumenical Women organized a daily 
worship service in the Tillman Chapel on the first 
floor of the Church Center. 

The space is filled with light from the 



stained glass windows that line the back of the 

Figure 3 Worship Space 

chapel. Attending the worship services required getting up and arriving by 8:00a.m. 
Those who made the effort found the worship services well worth the effort. They were 
rewarded with a variety of worship styles, spiritual energy and high participation. Each 
morning a different delegation would lead the service, based on a scriptural passage 
concerning women in the Bible. Among the worship leaders were the young adults 
attending with NCC, the Salvation Army, Episcopal Women, Methodist Women and 
Presbyterian Women. Music was provided by a pianist and singing was lively. Often 
other instruments joined, especially the brass provided by the Salvation Army. An 
artistic display was gradually created throughout the week tying the various worship 

services together in a beautiful 
display. 

The immediate past 
Moderator of PW responded to the 
interview question “How has your 
faith or spiritual life been affected 
by your time here?” 
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Figure 4 Delegate Rating of EW Worship Services 
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I appreciate the fact that worship is a central part of CSW for me. 

It gives us an opportunity to worship with women from various 
perspectives—the younger women, the older women, the different 
denominations. And it’s really an opportunity to come together in Christ, 
to come together from a faith perspective because I’m sure there have 
been Jewish women and Muslim women involved in some of those 
worship services that we’ve had downstairs and it’s really a time to reflect 
and to share the hope for the future. Sol think worship is really important 
and it’s helped me to stay grounded in terms of why we are here and what 
we’re doing and to remember that our faith is essential to my being able 
to affect the condition of women in any way- wherever I am, as an 
individual in my home or my church. 

When asked about the worship services during her interview, another delegate 
observed: 

I have appreciated those. Sometimes not felt comfortable in them, or one 
of them in particular, just a very different style but was happy to be 
exposed to it and still felt these were my sisters and felt joined through our 
common faith and have felt enriched by the breadth of our common faith. 

It’s only in circumstances like that you really get to hold hands and give 
hugs to people from around the world, knowing that you are all one family 
in God and we share our love of Christ. It is a bond and I certainly have 
felt that here. 

The World Council of Churches staff person said, “Just the worships have 
been phenomenal. Actually each of them. They have been great. The 
singing, the reflections, the stories by women. You know women have a 
gift to really embody the reading of scripture in ways that I hope the world 
can leam from.” 

During her conference interview another explained that she appreciated how 
Ecumenical Women-spoke from a faith perspective and that “theologically it’s acceptable 
to be political.” 

In mid-conference survey comments the delegates described the services as: 

An excellent spiritual experience 
An excellent experience to begin the day 
Lots of enthusiasm, and a good length. 

I miss the normal order of worship that I am accustomed to. 

Evaluators Note: 
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From the start, the worship leaders engaged the diverse congregation and 
helped us feel we were one. Each of the services I went to was well 
attended and the congregation participated with high energy. 


Programs Rated 

The programs offered at CSW were rated “good” to “excellent”, with 
knowledgeable, organized and interesting speakers. Many of the speakers were also rated 


as excellent—clear, concise and full of energy. 




Delegates' Rating of CSW 




Excellent Good Fair Moan:. 


Figure 5 Delegates Rating of CSW Speakers 


According to survey comments, among the best were Ban Ki-Moon, Secretary 
General of the UN, Mary Robinson, former President of Ireland, Cora Weiss, President of 
The Hague Appeal for Peace, Sarah Eagle Heart, Program Officer for Native American 
Ministries and Hillary Clinton, US Secretary of State, whose speech closed the 
Conference. 

Delegates reported that programs in which women shared their personal 
experiences or stories were especially powerful. The new Moderator of Presbyterian 
Women explained this well: 

It’s not the same to read a book than to meet the people, to see the way 
they express their experiences. They are so important for me to be aware 
of that. I feel like moved by their experiences... .We usually are not aware 
of the kind of life other women are having.. .even though you read the 
paper, you see the news, but there is a moment when you get used to the 
news and it’s not same to read the news and say, ‘Aw, I’m so sorry about 
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this and this.’ But having this kind of close experience, you feel moved to 
act. 

An example of this impact was described by one of the delegates who attended 
the International Tribunal on Crimes against Women of Burma, which provided a 
platform at CSW for individual survivors to talk about what had happened to them. 

“That was a hard day. They had four sections of testimony and four women giving 
testimony in each area of violence, of the crimes that had been committed against them.” 
The delegates who attended the Burma Tribunal went to the vigil which was held for the 
survivors the following day. “We thanked them for having the bravery to tell their 

stories.They have to continue to live with the memories of horrible atrocities. That 

was probably the most significant event I did.” 

A delegate wrote on her survey, 

I attended the UNIFEM luncheon yesterday and found the speaker 
excellent. She provided stories about micro-finance projects which made 
them real and will provide great stories to illustrate the value of 
microfinance in a way the “women in the pew” will understand when I 
work them into my presentations to churches. 

One person made the written comment that, “Trajficking=Excellent ”. 

Workshops on human trafficking were attended by several PUNO delegates, partly 
because this is one of the focus issues for PW during this three year period. 

The new PW Vice moderator for Justice and Peace had initially been reluctant to 
attend the conference. By the time I interviewed her on the third day she had begun to 
change her mind. 

I was just marvelously impressed with especially two of the speakers [at the 
‘peace education event’]. But again, I don’t know their names but it was obvious as soon 
as they started speaking that they’d been doing this a long time.. .they know their stuff. 
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They can articulate it without even thinking about it. I have to have my notes. So the 
caliber of the people here is just off the charts, oh my gosh! 

Two well received parallel programs were faith based. The Women of Faith 
Leadership Summit was held over two days at the Salvation Army. Among the speakers 
was Serene Jones, president of Union Theological Seminary. 

Someone commented on her post-conference survey, “Addition of Women of 
Faith" sessions was great opportunity for interaction with other women in smaller setting. 
Great to have Presbyterian Woman - head of Seminary leading an opening session - she 
did an outstanding job.” Another described it on the mid-conference survey sheet, “I 
especially appreciated the Women of Faith event as a faith based delegate. Dynamic and 
knowledgeable speakers! They carried this over into the Parallel Event presented by 
Religion for Peace—Women Faith and Development Alliance: Maintaining Momentum.” 

In her interview, she continued, “I was so glad when I saw the Women of Faith 
event pop up because that’s what was missing for me. I mean as a Christian woman 
representing a faith based NGO that was the part that was missing was the faith part. 

The PW National staff member delegate had recognized this during her mid¬ 
conference, interview. 

It’s a very satisfying, pleasant surprise to see the alliance being formed 
between faith-based groups, feminist groups and development agencies. 

That’s been thrilling to me because in my advocacy years I often felt 
marginalized and taken lightly by secular advocates, that I represented 
religion that’s been one of the major forces of oppression. I mean I felt a 
lot of marginalization and to see that faith is taken seriously by 
international agencies, it’s extremely gratifying to me. We really have to 
appreciate the opportunity and become a real good strong partner of the 
alliance. 

Several PUNO delegates made a point of attending the United States United 
Nations Mission briefings. They found them highly enlightening. This year the US 
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United Nations Mission, under Ambassador Susan Rice, seemed very much supportive of 
the goals of women’s equality. The speakers were reported to be forthcoming and open 
to questions. 

For some delegates the NGO Parallel Events provided a more “real” or accurate 
sense of what is actually happening to women and girls in various parts of the world. 

One PW leader, commenting on the official CSW events, reported that, “.. .1 watched on 
the screen over here Tuesday morning, went to opening Monday morning in the overflow 
room.. .and that was just kind of a bunch of dignitaries and prepared speeches, didn’t 
really hook me in, to be honest.” 

The young woman, who attended the conference as part of the NCC delegation, 
remarked that: 

...as a Presbyterian, seeing the UNGA [General Assembly] was an 
interesting corollary to seeing the Presbyterian G.A. .. .1 think in some 
ways the Presbyterian G.A. was a more honest event because the 
parliamentary floor was actually where the action was as opposed to here 
where it seems people are just giving pro forma statements.” She also 
noted that the CSW programs discussed solutions. She hoped that 
members of her congregation would... see that there are solutions out there 
as well as problems. That was one of the things that struck me at this 
conference. You can read about these problems in the newspaper but 
meeting the people who are addressing these solutions in really innovative 
ways is amazing. 

Evaluator’s note: 

As a participant observer, I attended two programs which provided hope 
for real change. A program on domestic violence included a speaker from 
Spain who described how women who had been abused were provided a 
monitor that told them when the abuser was within a certain distance. The 
abuser had to wear an ankle bracelet that monitored where he was at all 
times. This has led to a reduction in abuse. Another speaker described 
how, in Glasgow, Scotland, the police have started doing full forensic 
follow up on people accused of domestic abuse. One incident might bring 
only a light sentence, but police would do a search and find individuals 
who had a history of abusing women. The police would then take action. 

This approach has also reduced abuse. A presentation by Lawyers without 
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Borders in Kenya spoke about effective methods used there in the 
aftermath of the initial violence following the last election. 

Critique of Programs 

The primary criticism, in the survey comments, interviews and general 
conversation was that, too frequently, it was difficult to find the events and that the 
meeting rooms were often overcrowded to the point of people being turned away. The 
issue of crowding was made worse because the UN campus is going through a major 
renovation. Programs were held in a wide range of venues, over many blocks in 
Midtown-Manhattan, including the Salvation Army headquarters. The Burma Tribunal 
was held at the City University of New York. Also this Beijing +15 Conference attracted 
a much higher than normal number of delegates. I was told that three thousand delegates 
were accepted when there was space for less than 2,000. 

At the Church Center the two elevators were often guarded by security men who 
repeatedly explained to the crowd in front of them that the meeting on the 2 nd or 10 th floor 
was already full and they could not go up. Some people responded by walking up the 
stairs. 
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Evaluator’s Note: 


I had a personal experience of this at one meeting. I sat on the floor at the 
front of the conference room on the 10 th floor to better record an event. 

Every seat and window sill in the room was taken. As the meeting got 
underway, an angry male voice boomed from the back of the room. 

“Twenty people must leave this room immediately or I will shut it down!” 

After a moment’s hesitation, I saw women meekly get up and leave. I 
found this disturbing and heartening at the same time. It seemed a 
reminder that women, especially in the church, have tried to work within 
the system, obeying the rules. Yet they continue to be determined to get 
the work done and will give up personal desires to allow the work to go 
forward. 

Survey respondents were asked to make whatever comments they wished about 
the UNCSW programs. One criticism was that, “The Q and A sessions lost focus when 
questioners promoted their own programs.” 


The United Nations as the Setting for the CSW Conference 

Delegates expressed a thrill simply from being at the UN and meeting women 
from all over the world. During her interview the PW Vice-Moderator for Justice and 
Peace spoke of the “wow factor”. “I mean these are people from all over the world, so 

there is a wow factor.So the access in this one place, if you’re willing to maneuver and 

scrunch yourself into an overcrowded room, the access! Jeepers, creepers, you got the 
people here. You can’t get much more amazing.” 

In her interview another delegate stated, “I really think this is the only place you 
can do this. The UN seems to get a lot of bad press but nevertheless it’s the only place 
where you can get together with other women from around the world [on] issues that 
affect us and talk on a global scale, which is really what we’re on now.” 

Talking with strangers in the registration line, or at a meal and hearing about their 
life experiences, their realities unfiltered by the news media, provides a touchstone with 
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reality. One delegate, for example, was moved by the simple fact that, “I touched a 


woman from Bangladesh.” 55 

Another delegate expressed a deeper engagement this way: 

I have learned more about cultural understandings because of exposure to 
women who were not of my cultural background, specifically Korean, 

Cameroon, Iraq.My roommate, I did not know her, is from 

Korea.. .and she just talked and talked and talked , which I loved because I 
live in a town which has almost been taken over by Koreans and I didn’t 
understand—even though I live right among them—why they did what 
they did and so she told me. 

‘Minolta’s Story 

The Presbyterian international delegate, a lay woman from the French speaking 

Democratic Republic of Congo, told me her story through an interpreter during her 

interview. The following quotes are his oral translation. 

I will call her Miriana. She had the ‘misfortune’ that her first two children were 

girls. Her husband’s family began to pressure him because, 

This wife here doesn’t give you the right children....With that pressure he 
go outside, get a mistress, expecting to have boys from that mistress and 
he get two other daughters. And me that was the first place rejected, God 
have mercy on me and I get a boy. (But there were no sonograms then 
and so until the baby was actually bom).. .the mistreatment kept going. I 
suffered. 

She and the mistress were pregnant at the same time. When it came time to 
deliver her child she went alone to the army camp and explained that her husband was 
away. They agreed to provide transportation to the hospital and there she delivered a 
baby boy. The mistress, accompanied by the husband and brother in law was taken to a 
hospital and delivered a baby girl. 


55 The delegate told me that the woman from Bangladesh, an engaging young lawyer, did not fit the image 
the delegate had held of women from that impoverished country. 
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Miriana decided that all of her children would be found acceptable and worthy if 

only they could obtain an education. 

From that time I started to see that my daughters would not get the right 
support in the family, that time I just started to see the inequality between 
the genders. Because I did have daughters, I was neglected. They didn’t 
care about me or my daughters. As I didn’t have a job, didn’t have any 
business, it was only the little money for the food that I have to take care 
of the school for my daughters and my children. 

She began to quietly use some of the food money to pay school fees for them. I 

asked her what they ate and she explained that they ate, “some kind of light meals... .the 

focus was on the education because we know that tomorrow they will be somebody.” 

Other women, seeing her determination in the face of these struggles, began to 

seek her out and ask about what she was doing. She explained her strategy to them and 

they began to follow it. She was confronted by the angry husband of one such woman at 

church, “It is you. She is not following what I say and she is taking the money for food 

and sending my daughter to school.” Miriana would not back down. 

So the man turned to my husband to complain about me and my husband 
told him OK, he too did everything to get them discouraged and give up in 
the marriage, but she is still there and he doesn’t understand and he found 
out that it is really the mercy of God and a gift to the church. 

As her five daughters grew into adults they became professionals—one an 

economist, another, a doctor. Her husband’s family now praises her and her husband 

encouraged her to attend this CSW conference saying, “Please go! Learn more and when 

you come back explore it here.” 

Asked what she would like if she had three wishes, Miriana’s first wish was for 
transportation, 

Because somebody can’t bring you a message to say there is a situation 
over there, a woman is being mistreated or held a slave, and you have to 
get there. How will you get there without transportation? [The second 
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wish was to be able to provide something,]... So they can eat, drink. 

Because we found hungry children who have not probably eaten in some 
days and you need to talk to them and provide for them, ‘okay, keep 
loving your father, although you are neglected, he is still your father ... 
and let’s work together and find a way to put you back in school and 
tomorrow you will be somebody. 

[The third thing she would wish for was to work with an NGO to found an 
orphanage because,] We see things back home that look like here. When 
the situation started to happen, in most cases the husband may run away 
from the house and the wife will remain with the kids without any support 
because she doesn’t work and she doesn’t have any business. What she 
will do is take the smaller, the younger, and put them in orphanage. 

When asked what she will do with the skills and knowledge that she gained at the 

CSW conference Miriana replied, 

First, like them I have to love more and more again. [I asked her who she 
was referring to.] I look first to the Presbyterian Church. It is because of 
the love they have for women that they put this office here and bring 
members in order to care about the issues related to women. I saw really 
that the church cared about the women from the heart. Jesus himself said 
that he is the groom and the church is the bride and I see that the church is 
learning from that to take care of women. [When I asked what church 
history can teach us, Miriana replied], About love. Without love the 
church would remain in its corner and not go to the UN and put pressure, 
and so we believers in the church we need to have one another. 56 

Critique of the UN 

Many respondents reported that the United Nations (UN) contributed to a sense of 
confusion and frustration, especially with registration, which usually required hours of 
standing in line. As the immediate past Moderator for PW said in her interview, “Do you 
think a group of men would stand in line as long as these women do to get registered for 
CSW? Not anywhere in the world.” Yet this has happened at each of the CSW 


56 Unfortunately Miriana’s trip to the CSW Conference did not end happily. She was not officially under 
the auspices of the PUNO office. After she missed her original flight home, the Congolese pastor from 
Boston who served as her host and interpreter, did not help her return to the Congo in a timely fashion. She 
arrived home two months later than she had planned. 
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conferences for the past 4 years. Delegates wonder why the system has not been 


improved. “Louise and I were going to bring 150 women here and fix it” [Laughs] 
Evaluator’s note: 

I stood in line for over an hour though I arrived on the Saturday before the 
conference began. I later walked through the main tourist entrance hall, 
which delegates use, on at least two later occasions and saw a line 
extending far down the length of the hall. 

The registration process, overcrowding and scattered venues raised questions 
about how important the CSW Conference is to the UN hierarchy. The past moderator, 
noting that the Secretary General was not at the opening session of this 
Beijing+15 Anniversary celebration added, “Eve heard women speak in corners” [about 
the seeming lack of support]. 

The issue of women’s status and influence at the UN has been addressed and is 
currently in the midst of change. The Gender Equality Architecture Reform (GEAR) 
campaign of the last four years helped move the UN to approve a fundamental structural 
change in July, 2010. A new entity, which has not yet been named, will consolidate four 
of the U.N. offices dedicated to women’s concerns under one entity. It will be headed by 
an Undersecretary General. It is hoped that this entity will be created at the September, 
2010 U.N. General Assembly. 


Immediate and Intermediate Impact of the Conference 

The impact of attending an event changes over time. The changes that one 

experiences during the immediacy of a conference may be different from how one is 

affected by the experience six weeks or six months later. Time limitations did not allow 


57 The General Secretary did address the conference as part of the celebration of International Women’s 
Day. 
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this evaluator to report on long term changes, but it was important to the evaluation focus 
group to understand if changes in attitudes and actions lasted after the delegates returned 
home. Also, they wanted to know whether what they experienced affected others as well. 

Thus, one of the primary purposes of this evaluation is, "to evaluate the impact of 
the Conference on delegates, and on how the conference changes or influences their 
actions and behavior back home.” 

The survey of returned delegates provides important insights into this question. It 
was posted on line in mid May. One hundred per cent of the delegates reported having a 
positive experience at the conference. Over half, 54%, reported a “very positive ” 
experience. This was in spite of logistical problems, such as intense crowding which 
prevented some women from attending events they had come to see, events scattered 
across several blocks of Midtown Manhattan, and a poorly organized registration and 
ticketing process. Therefore, something very powerful must have happened for these 
women. A PW delegate in her 70’s, explained in her interview, “I have, I think, taken 
advantage of every opportunity to learn more about [the areas PW decided to focus on in 
this triennium] I’ve not spent any time resting or eating lunch or anything like this, but 
have taken in at least three or four events 
each day.” 

Conference Empowers Delegates 

Post conference survey results 

indicate that attending the 2010 CSW 
conference led to increased confidence 
and activism, as well as a desire to learn 

Figure 7 Activities of Post Conference Delegates 
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more and share it. Seventy-seven percent reported that the experience empowered them 
to be more outspoken about women’s issues with family, friends and colleagues. This 
was not because they were encouraged by rapid progress in the movement to achieve 
basic human dignity for women and girl children. Six respondents made written 
comments concerning how slow the progress on women’s issues has been since the 
Beijing Conference. But, as one person wrote in her final statement, “It was a challenge 
to get there—it was a challenge to be [there]—it is a challenge to keep the issues in front 
of others—but, we must.” 

Returned delegates indicated by survey that they had or planned to share their 
knowledge, stories and urgency in the following ways: 

• Seventy-seven percent have written a formal report. 

• The same percentage has spoken informally about the conference at church or a 
wider church gathering. 

• Almost half, 46 %, have given or plan to give a formal presentation. 

• Forty six percent reported they had initiated or enhanced a PW project because of 
the conference. 

• Almost one third said they had or will donate additional time or money to an 
organization working on women’s issues because of attending the conference. 

• One person commented, “I seize every opportunity to tell other groups about 
CSW.” 

Changing the Understanding of Issues of Gender 

One of the issues the focus team wanted to address was the impact of the 

conference on women’s understanding of gender. In the mid-conference General 

Interviews, delegates were asked, “What is your experience or knowledge of gender 

issues?” The answers varied but most delegates reported having a good understanding, 

often from personal experience. Some of their comments follow: 

I could probably write a book based on my experiences from my personal 
life, my life in the church and my professional life because I have 
experienced many of the challenges that women experience in completing 
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secondary education, college, higher education and in working, being a 
part of the work-a-day world, professional life... 

Well I grew up in the ‘pat women on the butt and you go get the 
coffee'... why? Because you’re a female. And you know I’m the first 
female executive in my entire organization, while I’m their token female 
they got a lot more than they bargained for. 

Oh I’ve lived them. I began working in the early 60s when women were 
secretaries, teachers, nurses and I began working as a secretary and 
ultimately ended up almost running a 100 person division. 

Well I worked on the Mary Magdalene Project for nine years as the office 
manager/secretary. I was involved in that as a volunteer before. And so 
I’ve seen women in prostitution very much to be part of gender. I was 
involved in the “White Glove Mafia.” 58 

I grew up with a feminist mother and also my first job was to read to a 
lady who was very involved in AAUW .. .and I would read [ AAUW 
newsletters] to her. I first read about Beijing + Five out of her 
newsletters. 59 

I’ve done [taught] courses, Latin America and Gender, Latin Families and 
Women 

Basically, in Africa in general, girls-when you have girls they are just good to get 
married and give birth so the education thing is to just get her to elementary 
school maybe. To me it isn’t fair. 

I have always lived in Puerto Rico. In our culture, it’s like a Spanish culture and 
my father was a very ‘machista’ man and it was very difficult for me growing 
up.. .He said the only thing I had to study was home econ. to be a house mother 
and all that, I didn’t need anything. 


58 The delegate explained that in the days when women were first elected as commissioners to the 
PCUS A General Assembly the women of her Presbytery would give a pair of white gloves with buttons 
concerning key issues pinned to it. She would wear them during the General Assembly Plenary to remind 
commissioners of issues the women were working for. At the time commissioners voted by raising their 
hands, so the white gloves would go up repeatedly. The gloves were saved and then presented to the next 
female commissioner. “And inclusive language was really important to us too. So when someone got up 
we would boo and hiss if they were using non-inclusive language. We were the rabble rousers.. ..Now it’s 
just kind of all dropped out, you know inclusive language doesn’t seem to be important to a lot of people 
and I think that is a big issue. I think that’s a real gender issue for me. I mean the image of God and how 
that affects women in how we view God in religion and women. It’s all [of] a piece as far as I’m 
concerned.” 

59 AAUW is the acronym for American Association of University Women. 
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Personally, I have not—I was an executive director of a program that I had to get 
all the money for and all that. I never felt that I was ever held back. 

The post conference survey posed the following question, “Compared to your 

thinking before the CSW Conference, how has your thinking about or response to issues 

that affect women changed (e.g. news reports about violence against women, labor rights, 

immigration reform, health reform, response to areas hit by environmental disaster, the 

economic crisis, war or civil conflict etc.)? My previous thinking has been: 1. 

Reinforced, 2. Challenged, 3. Become more nuanced, 4. Remained the same. 

The results indicated that only fifteen percent felt that their thinking on women’s 

issues had not been influenced. 

Another fifteen percent felt that 

their thinking had been 

challenged. Twenty three 

percent reported that their 

thinking had become more 

nuanced. And forty six percent 

replied that their previous 

thinking on women’s issues had been reinforced. Power of Networking Becomes Clear 

Comments from the post conference survey indicated that one of the most positive 

aspects of the event was the connections made with other groups working on the same 

issues. This was mildly surprising because it had not been as widely expressed in the mid 

conference survey and interviews. Four delegates mentioned these connections in 

answering the post conference question, “What is the most important thing you learned 

from attending the 2010 CSW Conference?” The number of organizations that are 


Changes in Delegates Thinking Re: 
Women's Issues 



Figure 8 Changes in Delegates Thinking re: Women's Issues 
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forming to address the problems women face around the world, “make us feel we are not 

alone”. One delegate reported being energized by the “fact that ‘faith based advocacy’ is 

being taken seriously by the secular advocates.” 

The number of NGOs and women’s organizations that are working to 
transform women’s lives and their empowerment. It makes us feel like we 
are not alone in addressing the urgent problems that women face globally. 

Bringing the Message Home Is a Challenge 

Several of the interviewees expressed some concern with how to make others 

aware of the issues they were learning about. The topics that are addressed at the 

conference are not always easy to discuss. Extreme poverty, human trafficking, forced 

prostitution, rape, and other forms of violence, and a lack of power are not issues that 

people want to think about. In response to the interview question, “How might what 

you’ve learned impact the wider church?” one delegate replied, 

You don’t know because this [human trafficking] is a subject that people 
don’t want to talk about. So whether they will come to a point where they 
wanna hear, or whether they just blow it all off and say, ‘she’s on another 
one of her things.’ This is not an easy subject to think about, let alone talk 
about. [Later she added], I can tell them and I’m not pushy, I don’t get in 
there.. .1 can work with people, I’m not real pushy on this. 

In the post conference survey the following written comment was made 

concerning how people responded to the information she had shared, “I think most people 

were shocked at the levels of violence against women and the discrimination, and it is 

hard to wrap their heads around it unless they are part of the larger group.” 

Another responded to an interview question about how the conference had 

affected her faith, "It overwhelms me. Sometimes I think my faith is not enough to get 

me through this. And I say, Why God? Why God...The tragic stories... and I just feel 

like I’m not able to do anything about them.” 
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One delegate reported that she was supposed to make a report from the Women’s 

Advocacy group to her synod in April. 

I don’t want to go, actually, because they know me.. .because I know the 
pastors there and I don’t know how they will be receptive of me talking 
because I know them so well and they know me.... I would like to have 
someone else come in, or men even. But they were telling me that, ’You 
live there. If women don’t do this, advocate this- who will?’ Men are not 
going to be as enthusiastic as women. My congregation [members]...are 
so wrapped up in themselves and their own agenda and activities and 
programs and so on. They tend to be in their own little shell. So I would 
probably be educating them a lot on this issue. You have to be really 
tactical about this ‘cause women speaking about these kinds of issues can 
be easily labeled as feminist. 

Even experienced conference attendees and national leaders made comments such 
as, “I’m not sure where I will be allowed to speak about this.” On the other hand a few 
people were excited about going home and sharing what they had learned. As one 
explained, 

I’m also blessed to be asked to go to congregations, to go to Presbyteries 
and to share a story about the UN Commission on the Status of Women. 

I’ve done a power point, I have photos. I do an advocacy and then many 
times do a program on the CSW. 

But the advocacy piece I like to do because many women think they can’t 
be an advocate. They think about somebody out walking in the street with 
signs but I just have to explain that when you are an advocate you are 
speaking for someone who feels they don’t have a voice in whatever way 
that you can help to do that. 

Or if you can join with another woman and another woman, that brings the 
voices. We have 300,000 Presbyterian Women. If we were to have a 
passion, a concrete passion, look at the force that would bring. 

Later, in response to a question about how she would share with organizations 

beyond the church, this delegate gave the following example. “Last year when I went 

home from the conference I helped to set up a workshop on human trafficking and 

modem day slavery. Our church hosted it... .It was a national organization that came and 
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did the program for us and it was a resounding success..(They attracted 107 people 


from the region.) 

Other CSW delegates would benefit from a workshop in which they could talk 
with successful speakers like this one to learn her approaches to advocacy before they 
returned home. 


Are Some Delegates Becoming More Comfortable with Advocacy? 

It appears that those committed to returning to CSW are becoming more 

comfortable with the concept of advocacy. Earlier in this report it was mentioned that 

advocacy is a problematic word among the delegates. A few spoke of coming to learn to 

do advocacy, but others were uncomfortable with the term. The PW staff person 

mentioned in a written comment about the Orientation, “I do not believe that PW women 

came with advocacy in mind.” 

Another PW leader stated in her interview, 

Presbyterians aren’t particularly excited about advocacy. If I could find 
some other word for it I would. Some spin that would make them bite into 
it. That’s a frustration and a goal.. ..I’m talking about women doing more 
than putting on bandages. I’m talking about women getting their feet into 
it and changing laws, changing realities. Its fine-1 think we’re like good 
Samaritans often. We put on bandages but we never get to the point where 
we change the system so that hearts and minds go along with it and there’s 
not the problem anymore. 

This unease was indicated in another way as well. Evaluators often pay attention 
to the “indigenous language” that develops within the group. 60 The word “ share ” was 
used 33 times in the mid-conference interviews. On the other hand, the word “advocacy ” 
was used much less frequently, 11 times. The word “share” means a variety of things in 


60 Group members begin to use key words among themselves and give them particular power and 
meaning. Therefore the frequency with which such a word appears in interviews and comments has 
significance. 
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this setting. It covers everything from talking to family members upon returning home to 
making a formal presentation to a group and asking the listeners what actions should be 
taken. So, sharing can refer to a form of advocacy, and is a more acceptable term within 
the group. 

The difference in terminology reflects a wider divide within the denomination. A 
debate is going on at all levels of the church over whether Christians—and Presbyterians 
in particular—are called to be advocates. At the national level the denomination is 
struggling over whether we should focus our resources, especially shrinking financial 
resources, on advocacy or something less controversial. 

Advocacy is one of the stated goals of the Presbyterian UN Office. “The 
Presbyterian U.N. Office represents the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) at the United 
Nations. Staff members help to equip Presbyterians for discipleship by training them to 
put their faith into action in the global arena. The Presbyterian U.N. Office also bears 
witness to Jesus Christ by advocating the concerns of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
General Assemblies to the United Nations. The Presbyterian U.N. Office is one way in 
which the church responds to Christ’s call to “bring good news to the poor, proclaim 
release to the captives and to let the oppressed go free.” 61 Ecumenical Women is also 
dedicated to advocating for women’s rights at the CSW conference. Both groups 
encourage a greater advocacy effort on the part of delegates. 

It is significant that on the post conference survey forty-six percent of the 
respondents indicated that at the 2011 conference they wanted to focus on Advocacy. In 
addition, three fourths plan to focus on the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 

61 Presbyterian United Nations website http://www.gamc.org/ministries/un/ (accessed February 10, 2011). 
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of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW). It had been a major theme at the 2010 
CSW conference. CEDAW has been ratified by the great majority of UN member states, 
but not by the United States. It has been a goal of the Peacemaking Program of the 
Presbyterian Church USA. 

It is especially noteworthy that PW delegates to the conference have directly 
encouraged and supported the development of two Resolutions to the 219th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), which was held in July, 2010. The first is 
the Commissioners’ Resolution, On Ending Violence with Impunity Against Women and 
Girls. The second, brought by the Advocacy Committee for Women’s Concerns, is A 
Resolution Supporting the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women. Both resolutions passed the General Assembly by voice vote! 

Policy Change versus Cultural Change 

The appropriateness and effectiveness of advocacy is related to the struggle over 

whether policy change or cultural change is more effective in bringing about an 
elimination of violence against women and more opportunity for their advancement. This 
was discussed during the conference. During her presentation at the Women of Faith 
Leadership Summit, Serene Jones, President of Union Theological Seminary, raised the 
question of whether it makes sense to concentrate on changing policy, if the laws are not 
enforced. The term cultural impunity came up in conversation among delegates. If a 
culture still broadly ignores or excuses violence against women, it will continue. The 
abuser acts with impunity because he knows the law will not be enforced. 

Obviously, both policy and cultural changes are needed, but which should come 
first? Where should delegates focus their limited energy and resources? There is a real 
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struggle over this, even within the minds of individual delegates. If changing the culture 

is the first step, than it makes sense for Presbyterian Women to respond by returning 

home and encouraging PW to fund benevolence projects in areas where they have learned 

about the need. As one delegate explained, 

Those are the things that tug at my heart strings. It’s not the policy 
stuff.. .1 don’t see big, big governments or big agencies really changing 
things. I think it’s gonna be little projects-woman to woman—who can tie 
into bigger things, is gonna change women around the world.... What we 
don’t change is policy in the church. I don’t feel, and even PW, we share 
the stories, we hear them, some of them kinda trickle down sometimes. 

But where it comes to real policy...we give our little Thank Offering 
grants, we do our benevolent kinds of things, mostly money.... Until we 
make the policies that change their lives—but we have to see their lives 
and then figure out policies and programs that will have some effect, 
someplace. We can make all the pronouncements we want from Gradye 
Parsons, the Stated Clerk, all of that, but I don’t know what makes 
governments listen to us! 

The new Vice Moderator for Justice and Peace responding to a question about 
how interested national PW leadership is in justice and peace, struggled to put her 
thoughts into words. 

Yet, it’s just a given-that’s who we are and that’s what we are concerned 
about... .but that doesn’t mean that it’s a passion for the whole CCT. 62 
Well, but, back to the benevolence question, would you do benevolence or 
advocacy? .. .Our mission is justice. But the reality is that the mission 
work is about justice because we empower women. So yeah, they are very 
committed, even if they wouldn’t name it that way. 

The delegate from the Congo stated, 

The big problem back home in our country is that we need the government 
to officially recognize the rights of women, that’s the big challenge. (This 
was in spite of the fact that she herself is not engaged in debate at the 
national level.) From my experience, I live in my house, in my marriage. I 
am not an administrative person in the office. I like to go visit people door 
to door and encourage them. 


62 CCT is the acronym for Churchwide Coordinating Team. 
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It appears that the delegates saw the need for policy changes but were not sure 
how to go about working for them effectively. They could more easily see the results of 
their benevolence work. Therefore the passage of the two resolutions to protect women 
at the PCUSA General Assembly in 2010 is a policy victory that can empower them. 
Evaluator’s note: 

I recently visited several women’s projects in the Dominican Republic that 
were funded by Self Development of People, a ministry of the PCUSA. 

There the women worked together cooperatively on individual projects 
and were members of local women’s organizations. The local 
organizations belonged to larger women’s networks that were beginning to 
have clout at the national level. Cultural changes were happening at the 
level of individual families and local villages, and this change was being 
supported and replicated through the wider associations. 

Critical Voices Are Missing 

During the mid-conference Appreciative Inquiry interviews the delegates were 
asked whose voices were missing from the delegation. Three categories of voices were 
named. The first category is that of men. Only one member of the delegation was a man 
and he attended primarily as an interpreter. Though the President of Presbyterian Men of 
the Presbytery of New York City had been to the conference in 2008, and has been 
encouraging his members to attend, none came in 2009 or 2010. 

The national church focuses on the issues of poverty, discrimination, violence, 
hunger and education. However, there is a perception among the delegates that men feel 
that if these problems are looked at from the perspective of how they affect women and 
girls, only women should engage them. There were several CSW workshops on the 
importance of positive engagement of men in the issues being discussed. Delegates 
indicated in conversation that men need to be an active part of the solution. 
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Secondly, national leadership of the church was noted by its absence. A cancelled 
flight due to snow kept Rashell Hunter, director of Racial Ethnic and Women’s 
Ministries/Presbyterian Women, away. Sara Lisherness, director of Compassion, Peace 
and Justice, was able to attend two days of the event, including the delegates’ dinner. 
Delegates wondered out loud why other national staff members were not present. 

Finally, young women, those in their twenties, were also largely absent in 2010 
even though ten delegates from REYWT and NNPCW attended the 2007 conference. 

This surely was partly due to the fact that the national staff leadership for REYWT and 
NNPCW was eliminated in 2008, making recruitment more difficult. Lack of funding 
was probably a factor for these young women as well. Workshops were held at CSW for 
even younger women and for girls. It would be wonderful to have high school students 
attend. 

Acknowledging these absences, how can supporters of the conference get the 
word out that this is a valuable event that provides reliable information, powerful 
personal stories and unique networking opportunities concerning many issues the 
Presbyterian Church USA currently seeks to address? Informal suggestions included 
using Outlook, Horizon’s and other publications. PUNO staff plan to email invitations to 
a list of individuals who might be interested in attending before the 2011 conference. 

When asked for recommendations for the future, the PW Vice Moderator for 
Justice and Peace stated, 

We have to decide how important this is and how to get key people 
here.... How come I didn’t know about it before? One of my whines 
about the church, the reason we are struggling and buying into a corporate 
model instead of God’s model is that we are not thinking far enough into 
the future. We are playing catch-up. Putting out fires that are happening 
and if we don’t start spending time in the future... 10, 20 years out. I’d be 
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happy with 5. We have to discern God’s future. That is PCUSA and PW. 
If we don’t do that we are going to crash and bum... .We think that if we 
cut staff and we’ll save money and we’ll be in better shape.. .It’s just a 
downward spiral... You can dig yourself into the ground. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

These recommendations are for the Compassion, Peace and Justice Ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), the PUNO staff, Presbyterian Women Church Wide 
Coordinating Team, and, for planning orientation and worship, the Ecumenical Women 
leadership. 

1. Decide on who should attend the next CSW Conference with a focus on 
leadership potential, participation by national staff, and greater diversity 
including young (college-age) women, men and international delegates. 

2. Decide on expectations around advocacy. 

3. Support first time attendees with pre-conference material, including a 
summary of what to expect, a schedule of events, mentoring during the 
conference, and an optional daily check-in. 

4. Modify the Orientation so that it addresses the experience range of delegation 
members. 

5. Develop and share strategies for taking the message home including having 
delegates who have been effective presenting a workshop on what works. 

6. Offer opportunity to organize around one to three key topics. Teach advocacy 
around these issues. 

7. Organize a Parallel Event, perhaps a platform for PW Moderators and others 
based on the key topic(s). 

8. Follow up on network connections made in previous years. Stronger ties with 
Ecumenical Women and Religions for Peace, Global women of Faith Network 
would be especially helpful. 

9. Bring in an intern to focus on supporting the CSW conference. 

CONCLUSION 

The agreed upon focus of this evaluation had two primary goals. The first was to 
evaluate delegate’s assessments of the conference and of the support they received 
through the PUNO Office and the wider church. 

The Presbyterians who came to the 54 th CSW conference reported that they 
experienced a powerful, positive event that they could not have found elsewhere. The 
quality of the information they gathered, the speaking skill of the presenters, the 
discussions, and above all, the personal stories they heard directly from women who have 
experienced them, provided a unique learning opportunity. They greatly appreciated 
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being with women from all over the world and talking with them on a person to person 
level. This type of learning had been a primary goal for most of them. 

Many reported that the one day Orientation provided by Ecumenical Women was 
helpful but tried to cover too much material in a short amount of time. Participants came 
to the Orientation with widely varying needs and expectations. Some appreciated the 
sections on how to do advocacy at the UN, others were not interested in this or felt it 
needed more depth. 

Those who attended the daily worship services provided by Ecumenical Women 
appreciated the variety of worship styles, the opportunity to worship with Christians from 
all over the world, the energy and creativity and women’s interpretations of scripture and 
expressions of faith. 

Most delegates expressed some degree of frustration at the difficulty of navigating 
the conference. This was especially true of first time delegates, but almost all 
complained about the slow registration process, the overcrowding, and the wide dispersal 
of events. 

Participants expressed great appreciation for the welcome, support, and leadership 
they received from the PUNO staff, who were found to be knowledgeable, patient, 
friendly and helpful. The PUNO Office, located in the midst of the conference, provided 
a gathering place, meeting space, a video screen to watch official events, and a quiet cup 
of coffee when needed. They also reported appreciation for the leadership of Louise 
Davidson who handled the pre-conference preparation. 

Some participants noticed the absence of national staff at the conference and 
lamented the absence of men and of younger women. They discussed how to get the word 
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out about CSW to a wider segment of the church. Ideas included use of the magazines 
Horizons, Outlook and staffing a table at Church conferences. 

The second goal of the evaluation was to evaluate the impact of the conference on 
delegates and on how the conference changes or influences their actions and behaviors 
back home. 

The fact that one hundred percent of the post conference survey respondents 
reported having a positive experience, in spite of the logistical difficulties, is strong 
indication that attendance had a strong impact upon them. The interview responses and 
written comments on both surveys support this conclusion as well. Excitement and 
superlatives are scattered throughout. Common, too, were the expressions of being 
personally touched by the stories that were shared and of wanting to respond. Two types 
of responses were discussed. The first was to raise funds or other kinds of help to meet 
concrete needs. (I call this the benevolence response.) The second was to work for 
policy change—what many would call the advocacy response. However, that term 
carried negative connotations for some delegates. As the PW conference coordinator 
said, “If I could think of another term I would”. 

Reports from the post conference survey seemed to indicate that this thinking may 
be changing. Delegates reported the conference empowered them to be more outspoken 
about gender issues with those around them. More than three fourths have written or plan 
to write a report. Almost half have given or plan to give a formal presentation. The same 
percentage have initiated or enhanced a PW project or plan to do so, because of the 
conference. 
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On the other hand, during the conference many delegates had expressed concern 
over how to talk about the trafficking, rape, and violence against women that they were 
learning about when they returned home. This is an area where PUNO or national church 
staff could provide leadership. 

A Third Area of Evaluation 

It became evident from listening to participants in interviews, and conversations 
and from reading survey comments that there is confusion over expectations of 
participation in advocacy during the conference. Part of the mission of the Presbyterian 
UN Office is to teach Presbyterians how to advocate for the General Assembly goals. 
Therefore staff members have an expectation that delegates to the conference will have 
some interest in learning and participating in this. However, as the PW staff person 
commented, many PW women do not attend the conference for that purpose. Participants 
come individually with their own goals. This staff person questioned whether they 
should be called a delegation in the traditional sense of the word. An open conversation 
between PUNO staff, national staff and PW leadership about this issue might be 
beneficial to all. If registration is restricted by the UN in the coming years to reduce 
overcrowding, the issue of what is expected of delegates may become a major 
consideration. 

If registration remains open, pre-conference preparation materials might include a 
list of key PCUSA endorsed gender goals. Even if the delegates as a whole don’t come 
with an agreed upon focus, individual delegates would then know the national church’s 
stand on some of the issues being discussed. A greater number may choose to join in 
advocating for one or more of these goals while at the conference. 
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Final Conclusion 

The results of this evaluation indicate that a strong potential exists for the 
UNCSW Conference to become an important vehicle for the broader church to fulfill its 
own mission. Greater support of the Presbyterian U.N. Office and stronger participation 
in the UNCSW Conference will contribute to the joint U.N. and Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) goals of greater equality for women and girls around the world. As the New 
York Times Magazine stated, “focusing on women and girls is the most effective way to 
fight global poverty and extremism.” Therefore, participation in the conference should 
be encouraged, supported and broadly utilized. 
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CHAPTER 4 

ADVOCACY VERSUS SHARING? 


The Presbyterian UN Office represents the PCUSA at the United Nations. 

Therefore, part of its mandate is to advocate for PCUSA General Assembly positions at 

the United Nations. In addition, it is to “teach Presbyterians to put their Christian faith 

into action in the global arena for the sake of increasing peace and justice in the world.” 63 

This was in fulfillment of a foundational statement entitled Peacemaking: The Believers 

Calling which was adopted by the PCUSA General Assembly in 1980. The Believers 

Calling states, “The Church bears witness to Christ when it nourishes the moral life of the 

nation for the sake of peace in the world.” 64 From its creation in 1987 until 2007, PUNO 

was under the auspices of the Presbyterian Peacemakers Program (PPP). 65 

Seeking social justice has been a part of Presbyterian mission from its formation. 

John Calvin, the founder of the Reformed Churches movement, felt it was the church’s 

responsibility to ensure that his adopted city of Geneva had good government. 

Calvin was a preacher of enormous vitality, and his sermons bristled with 
piercing application as well as exegetical insight. He was not afraid to 
speak truth to power, and on one occasion referred to officials of Geneva 


63 Presbyterians UN Office, http://www.gamc.org/ministries/un (accessed February 14, 2010). 

64 James D. Beumier, “Peacemaking the Believers Calling,” Church and Society 75, no. 2 (November- 
December 1984): 76. 

65 In 2007 PUNO became independent of Presbyterian Peacemakers and now reports directly to 
Compassion Peace and Justice. (See appendix I). The PUNO website home page has changed since the 
2010 CSW Conference and no longer cites Peacemaking: The Believers Calling statement. However, it 
remains closely tied to the work of the Presbyterian Peacemaking Program. PUNO’s current Director had 
been the director of PPP until he accepted this new responsibility. 
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as "gargoyle monkeys" who had become so proud that "they vomit forth 
their blasphemies as supreme decrees”....Likewise, while Calvin strongly 
defended private property, he was also concerned about social justice for 
the poor. He turned the office of deacon in Geneva into a ministry of 
mercy and opposed exorbitant rates of interest and other abuses that 
pinched the poor. 66 

His ideas about good governance spread rapidly across much of Europe and then 
to the American colonies. As historian Heiko Oberman expressed, Calvin's theology was 
meant “for trekkers, not for settlers”. “In the 16th century, Calvinist tre kk ers fanned out 
across Europe initiating political change as well as church reform, from Holland to 
Hungary, from the Palatinate to Poland, from Lithuania to Scotland, England, and 
eventually to New England.” 67 

In addition, Calvin’s ideas have continued to spread and had a major impact 
around the globe. “Calvinism was certainly a dynamic force in shaping the contours of 
the modern world, including features of it that most of us would not want to live without, 

such as the rule of law, the limitation of state power, and a democratic approach to civil 

,,68 

governance. 

Nevertheless, it must be remembered that while Calvin worked for good 
governance he was also very concerned about respecting the civil authorities. He was 
concerned about avoiding the anarchy that so disturbed Martin Luther in his later years. 

This concern has carried down to the present day with Presbyterians insisting that 
things be done, “decently and in order.” This term, which applies to both worship and 
church governance, may partially explain the label “Frozen Chosen”. This concern with 

66 Timothy George, “John Calvin: Comeback Kid,” Christianity Today 53, no. 9 (September 2009): 3. 
(www.christianitytoday.com/ct/2009/september/14.27.html?start=3). 

67 Ibid., 5. 

68 Ibid. 
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decency and order has widely been interpreted to mean that the average church member 
should not be involved in activities that disrupt public order without very good reason. 
That reason and action should have been widely discussed in the church and approved by 
the elders if the individual wants church acceptance. Thus, the insistence on reform in 
both private and public life, but also on not dismpting society, has created a creative 
tension that has fostered intense debates and church division. 

Reform thought on the responsibility of Christians to work for social justice is 
grounded in Biblical writings of both the Hebrew prophets and the New Testament. The 
Hebrew prophets filled a highly unusual role in that they spoke truth to power rather than 
attempting to rule themselves. The following representative scripture texts illuminate this 
responsibility. 

Prophets such as Amos declared on God’s behalf, "Hate evil and love good, and 
establish justice in the gate... O King of Judah, you who sit on the throne of David.” 
(Amos 5:15) Amos mocked the merchants who could not wait for the Sabbath to end so 
that they might ‘‘buy the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair of sandals.. ..shall the 
land not tremble for this?” (Amos 7:6,8) 

Jeremiah chastised the wealthy women, “Also on your skirts is found the blood of 
the innocent poor.” (Jer. 2:34 NRSV) He declared, “They have grown fat and sleek. 

They know no limits in wickedness; they do not judge with justice the cause of the 
orphan, to make it prosper, and the right of the needy they do not defend” (Jer 5:28 
NRSV). 

Jesus announced a wider purpose in Luke 4:18, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me to preach good news to the poor, He has sent me to heal the broken hearted, proclaim 
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liberty to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are 


oppressed.” He expected his followers to do the same. “But when he saw the crowds, he 
had compassion for them, because they were harassed and helpless, like sheep without a 
shepherd. Then he said to his disciples; “the harvest truly is plentiful, but the laborers are 
few; therefore ask the Lord of the harvest to send out laborers into his harvest” (Mt 9:36- 
37). 

Recent writing by Marcus Borg, John Dominic Crossan, Jim Wallis, and Brian 
McClaren, among others, have argued that the actions of Jesus stood as a sharp rebuke to 
both secular and religious leaders of his time. The Last Week is an especially provocative 
example of this position. In this book Borg and Crossan portray Jesus’ entry into 
Jerusalem with his exuberant followers as an explicit alternative to Pontius Pilots’ 
entrance into the same city with his Roman troops. It is a symbolic “sermon” in the 
prophetic tradition, a powerful speaking of truth to power. 69 

How do responsible Christians respond to Jesus’ commands and prophetic actions 
in today’s world? One way that Presbyterians have responded is to be advocates for 
those who are oppressed. The word advocate is used rarely in the New Testament. In 
John Chapters 14-16, Jesus calls the one who is to come after he departs the Advocate. 
The Holy Spirit is to be a comforter, one who will stand alongside, who will be for the 
disciples the presence of Jesus himself. A note in the NRSV translates the Greek as 
“Helper”. The International Standard Version translates the word as “Helper” in the text 
itself. 


69 Marcus J. Borg and John Dominic Crossan, The Last Week: What the Gospels Really Teach about 
Jesus’s Final Days in Jerusalem (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 2006), 2-4. 
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The Biblical scholar Fernando Segovia remarks, “As Jesus’ successor among the 
disciples.. .the Spirit Paraclete is portrayed as having the same provenance and role as 

70 

Jesus, except that its stay among the disciples will not be temporary, but permanent.” 

In 1 John 2:1 the author writes that “Jesus is our advocate with the Father”. Here 
the term, according to the note 2:1-6 in the New Oxford Annotated Bible, refers to, “One 
who defends the faithful in the divine court.” This definition is truer to the secular Greek 
definition of the word. Marakletov argues that the use of the word in John 14-16 should 
be interpreted the same way. The Holy Spirit will advocate for the disciples with the 
Father. 

The Greek word for advocating, as it is used in Acts 16:21, where Paul and Silas 
were denounced by the crowd for advocating things forbidden to Romans, is Karayys^kM 
(kataggello). This includes the meaning of speaking publically in favor of a cause or 
idea. A current definition of advocacy would include this meaning. 

Another term that is used similarly to the use of advocate as public defender, or 
one who speaks on behalf of another, is the word witness. Jesus told the disciples that 
when the Advocate came he would “testify on my behalf.” Then he told them, “You also 
are to testify because you have been with me from the beginning” (John 15:26-27). 

In Greek the term is papxouo (mar’toos). In Revelation 1:5 Jesus is called the 
“faithful witness”. Revelation 2:13 mentions the witness Antipas “who was slain among 
you.” In Revelation 20:4 the ones who were beheaded because they “bore witness” to 
Christ are seated on thrones in the presence of Christ. They were beheaded because they 

70 Fernando F. Segovia, The Farewell of the Word: The Johnnine Call to Abide (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress, 1991), 96, cited in D. Moody Smith Jr., John , Abington New Testament Commentary (Nashville, 
TN: Abington Press: 1999), 274. 
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spoke the truth of Christ to the worldly powers. From this understanding comes our term 
martyr. 

Jesus, before ascending to heaven, called upon his followers to be my witnesses 
both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria and to the ends of the earth (Acts 1:8). 
Matthew 28: 19-20 does not use the term witness, but the Great Commission is based on 
the same understanding. Jesus said, “All authority has been given to me in heaven and on 
earth. Go therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, Teaching them to observe all things that 
I have commanded you; and lo I am with you always, even to the end of the age.” 

Some leaders of the Presbyterian Church have considered this to be a 
commandment for doing the prophetic work that Jesus did. In the turbulent year 1966, in 
a paper entitled “The Theological Basis for Christian Social Action,” the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States stated, 

If we bear witness and serve the Lord, then, as a church and as individuals, 
we have a clear responsibility to concern ourselves with the social and 
political sphere also. To say nothing and do nothing in this sphere is to 
deny our own gospel. It is to say that there are at least some areas in our 
world where God is not lord.... 

Gradye Parsons, the current Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Church (USA), 
quoted this statement in his own address, “Presbyterians and Politics: Disturbers of 
Government.” He concluded his short statement with the words, “We—ministers, 
teachers, nurses, plumbers, all of us, serve God through our vocation and are called to a 


71 “The Theological Basis for Christian Social Action,” as quoted in Gradye Parsons, “Presbyterians and 
Politics: Disturbers of Government” Witness in Washington, January 2009 as found on Website 
pcusa.org/media/uploads/washington/pdfs/09theology.pdf. 
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72 

ministry of witness wherever we are.” Parson’s statement and the quotations that 
follow below are all accessible from the Office of Social Witness website (formerly the 
Washington Office of the PCUSA). They indicate the Office’s effort to educate/persuade 
the church on why advocacy is part of the Christian calling. 

Rev. John Buchanan, while pastor at the Fourth Presbyterian Church in Chicago, 
met the challenge of Social Witness with an address on what Christianity is not. He 
recognized the need to speak and act because Jesus spoke and acted. Discussing the story 
of the cleansing of the temple he writes, “It makes me uncomfortable because it is a 
reminder that Jesus Christ is not passive, is not content to be retiring, waiting patiently 
for you and me to get around to paying attention. It is a reminder that sometimes he 
barges into my life and yours and forces a decision. It is a reminder, on the third Sunday 
of Lent, that he was crucified not for teaching about love and forgiveness but because he 
challenged people, challenged religious and political leaders, because one day he 

7 n 

overturned tables in the temple to show them what religion is not.” 

In the same article however, he also distinguished Presbyterian thought from that 

of the ‘Christian Right’. “Unlike George Grant we do not believe that Christianity is 

about dominion. Grant, executive director of Coral Ridge Ministries, one of the huge 

right-wing operations is quoted as saying, 

Christians have an objective, a holy responsibility to reclaim the land for 
Jesus Christ, to have dominion in civil structures just as in every other 
aspect of life and godliness. But it is dominion we are after, not just a 
voice. It is dominion we are after, not just influence. Not equal time, 

72 “The Theological Basis for Christian Social Action”, as quoted in Gradye Parsons, “Presbyterians and 
Politics: Disturbers of Government” Witness in Washington, January 2009 as found on Website 
pcusa.org/media/uploads/washington/pdfs/09theology.pdf. 

73 Parsons, 2009. 
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dominion .. .world conquest .. .Christian politics has as its primary intent 
the conquest of the land. 74 

Buchanan clarifies that Presbyterians don’t seek dominion or conquest. It, (social 
justice) is about justice and compassion and kindness. It is not about taking over 
anything. It is about walking humbly and making sure the poor are cared for, the 
excluded included, the children nurtured. The challenge is for the Church to remember 

7c 

that it is not about itself. It is not about religion. It is about Jesus Christ. 

Surely this is a crucial distinction. However, it is a distinction that may leave the 
reform activist in a discouraging, perhaps demoralizing situation. If we can never 
conquer, never have dominion, we are always in the midst of the struggle. This is where 
the earliest Christians thought we should be. They did not think a Christian should ever 
be a civil magistrate. If a person became a magistrate they should resign from the 
Christian community. Such a rigid position was unsustainable once entire communities, 
let alone nations or empires, became Christian. However, that early stand does remind us 
that we should not be surprised to find ourselves on the margins of society. In fact we are 
called to be there. Yet we are, as individuals, participating in a country where 
Christianity is still the majority religion. We, especially mainline churches, are part of 
the mainstream. How do we lead our lives faithfully in this setting? 

Rev. Jennifer Ayres, professor at McCormick Seminary, wrote an article in which 
she addresses the despair that sometimes overcomes social activists because they are 
enmeshed in the very systems that contribute to social injustice. Working from the 
Confession of 1967, also known as the Confession of Reconciliation, as well as from the 

74 Ibid. 

75 Ibid. 
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words of Martin Luther King, Bishop Tutu and Friedrich Schleiermacher, Ayres sees the 
reform tradition as offering, 

A real gift of freedom to practitioners of social witness: when it comes to 
the advent of the kingdom of God, God does it. We participate in it. A 
reformed theology of grace frees people from the—burden of perfection, 
so that we might take greater risks in practice, engaging our imagination 
and creativity. So, let us neither despair nor delude ourselves, 
remembering the words of the Confession of 1967: 

With an urgency born of this hope the church applies itself to present tasks 
and strives for a better world. It does not identify limited progress with the 
kingdom of God on earth, nor does it despair in the face of disappointment 
and defeat. In steadfast hope the church looks beyond all partial 
achievement to the final triumph of God. 

While the Biblical, theological and historical basis for working toward social 
justice has, hopefully, been established, obviously the entire Presbyterian Church (USA) 
is not of one voice in how this work should be accomplished. Statements and principles 
are broadly debated not only in the General Assembly, but also in individual presbyteries 
and churches. Though at both the presbytery and GA level, the laity, represented by 
elders, has equal representation with clergy, there is a sense in the churches that General 
Assembly does not speak for them. Intense debates over the Vietnam War are still 
remembered, as are the defense of Angela Davis, the Reimagining Conference, peace 
activism, and gun control. 

Church members actively support many mission projects and more and more are 
moving toward “hands on” activity in various locations. However, most “pew sitters” are 
more comfortable with benevolence than social justice advocacy. They accept the need 
for Christians to feed the hungry, take care of the sick, and provide schooling, but do not 
feel qualified or motivated to get involved in debates over social policy. 
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If the average “person in the pew” does not feel prepared to be an 
advocate or martyr, a lone witness speaking truth to power, this is especially true 
for women. There are few examples of women prophets in scripture. Miriam, the 
best known, was punished by God for openly challenging her younger brother’s 
right to speak for God. 

Esther did not consider herself a prophet. She spoke truth to power to save her 
people, but not in open court. She first beguiled the king, her own husband, and her 
secret enemy Haman with fine food in her private chambers for two nights before asking 
for her life and the life of her people. One can only speculate about how things would 
have turned out if she had confronted these most powerful men by demanding an 
audience in the throne room. 

Abigail, a respected woman, ignored her foolish husband’s commands and acted 
to prevent war by approaching David and his armed men with many gifts. What would 
have happened if she had chosen to confront her husband Nabal instead? 

It is perhaps indicative of the dearth of positive female prophetic voices that 
Judith Plaskow, in a telephone interview with this writer, corrected the impression that 
Jewish feminists had turned to scripture to support their cause. Plaskow stated that she 
and other writers based their arguments for equality on the Talmud, not scripture. 76 

Christian feminist have worked from scripture, but have had to dig deeply to 
support their cause. This struggle has been well chronicled elsewhere and will not be 
investigated here. As we have seen, down through the centuries generation after 
generation of women were taught that they should be silent in church because of Paul’s 

76 Judith Plaskow, telephone interview by author. May 2009. 
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statement in 1 Corinthians 14:34-36. Eventually, feminists were able to give Paul’s 
insistence on Christian equality in Galatians 3:28, and elsewhere in his letters, greater 
weight. Along with this, their interpretation of Jesus’ words and actions has provided 
space for women to have more a equal voice in some denominations. 

Over the past few decades women’s situation has changed dramatically in the 
PCUSA and other mainline Protestant Churches. Chapter 1 of this paper provides a brief 
summary of Presbyterian women’s participation in this struggle. The change has not 
been easy and has caused some to leave these denominations. In the largest Christian 
denominations in America, the Southern Baptist and Roman Catholic, women still do not 
have equal voice. It should not surprise us that many Presbyterian women are conflicted 
about the best way to make use of their voices. Many are not comfortable with a 
prophetic, confrontational approach to solving social problems. The Peace and Justice 
Committee of PW supported advocacy which it defined as, “the act of pleading or 
arguing in favor of something, such as a cause, idea or policy; it is active support.” 78 in 
an article in 2008. However, as we have seen, several delegates to the CSW Conference 
were not comfortable with the term. 

As I stated in the evaluation report, they preferred to speak of “sharing” what they 
learned, rather than of advocating for a particular cause. The Biblical understanding of 
the word Kotvwvia (koinonia) is instructive in this regard. Kotvcovia (koinonia) in 
Strong’s Concordance) means sharing, fellowship, connection, community, communion, 
intimacy, joint participation. Koinonia can also refer in some contexts to a jointly 

77 This, of course is a tremendous oversimplification of a much wider debate. 

78 Welsh, 1. 
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7Q 

contributed gift. A Concise Greek-English Dictionary defines koinonia as: Feminine 
fellowship, mutual relationship, partnership, gift. 

The following examples of the use of Koivcovia (koinonia) in the New Testament 
are indicative of its richness and importance in the early Christian understanding of what 
it means to follow Christ and to be connected to one another, to Christ and to the Holy 
Spirit. 80 

They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the 
breaking of bread and the prayers (Acts 2:42). 

For Macedonia and Achaia have been pleased to share their resources 
with the poor among the saints at Jerusalem (Romans 15:26). 

God is faithful; by him you were called into th e fellowship of his Son, 

Jesus Christ our Ford (ICor 1:9). 

The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ? (1 Cor 10:16) 

For as I can testify, they voluntarily gave according to their means, and 
even beyond their means, begging us earnestly for the privilege of sharing 
in this ministry to the saints... (2Cor 8:3-4) 

That the communication of thy faith may become effectual by the 
acknowledging of every good thing which is in you in Christ Jesus. 

(Philippians 1:6) 

I want to know Christ and the power of his resurrection and the sharing of 
his sufferings by becoming like him in his death (Phil. 3:10) 

We declare to you, what we have seen and heard so that you also may 
have fellowship with us; and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. (I John 1:3) 


79 Joseph Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers 
1996), 352. 

80 These texts are taken from The New Oxford Annotated Bible: NRSV, 3rd ed. (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press), 1991. 
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The importance of the term koinonia for Christian self understanding in the early 
church can hardly be overstated. Richard’s Expository Dictionary remarks “In the New 
Testament, the basis of communion begins with a joining of Jesus with the community of 
the faithful. This union is also experienced in practical daily life. The same bonds that 
link the individual to Jesus also link him or her with other faithful. The New Testament 
letters describe these bonds as so vital and genuine that a deep level of intimacy can be 

O 1 

experienced among the members of a local church.” 

While Jesus did speak truth to power in the prophetic sense of the Old Testament, 
he did much more than that. He healed, taught and empowered. Always he was engaged 
in restoring people to community. When he died he left behind much more than his 
prophetic words. He had created the beginnings of a “beloved” community, a koinonia of 
both men and women whom he instructed to stay together through the powers of the Holy 
Spirit and of agape love. Jesus charged his disciples with growing this community to the 
ends of the earth. 

Based on this Biblical understanding, the word “share” becomes a powerful 
Christian term that describes a sense of community or “church” that has significant 
appeal for many women. Rather than seeing themselves as a lone prophet or martyr 
speaking truth to power, they express a desire for intense connection and mutual 
understanding. There is not a sense of confronting, but of seeking to draw in and engage. 

Again and again the delegates to the CSW conference expressed a desire to learn, 
to understand on a deep level, to hear other women’s accounts of their lives. For 
returning delegates there was a sense of coming home, of being in a safe place where it 

81 Larry Richards, Expository Dictionary of Bible Words (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan), 275-276. 
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was okay to talk about difficult, ugly realities where lives may not be decent and in order. 
In coming home they are coming into their own community. 

In Activists Beyond Borders , Keck and Sikkink speak of the importance of 
international women’s conferences such as CSW to form networks. “Such face to face 
encounters generate the trust, information sharing, and discovery of common concerns 
that gives impetus for network formation.” In Christian terminology we can say that 
the conferences enable the building of koinonia. 

While some of the women who attended the conference will become more 
directly engaged in prophetic witness, the work of koinonia, of building community, is 
also crucial to bringing social change. The delegates responded positively to speakers 
such as Serene Jones who spoke of the need to change culture, not just laws and policies. 
Cultures can change when trust and communication are strong. 

Thinking through this issue of “advocacy versus sharing” has caused this 
evaluator to reconsider the need for all of the delegates to become more committed to 
“advocacy” per se. Sharing in the sense of communicating in a transforming way and 
building community can certainly be a powerful form of advocacy, even if the term is not 
used. 

It is worth repeating what one of the most outgoing and energetic delegates, a 

woman from the south, explained in her interview, 

But the advocacy piece I like to do because many women think they can’t 
be an advocate. They think about somebody out walking in the street with 
signs but I just have to explain that when you are an advocate you are 
speaking for someone who feels they don’t have a voice in whatever way 
that you can help to do that. Or if you can join with another woman and 

82 Margaret Keck and Kathryn Sikkink, Activist Beyond Borders (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press: 
1998), 169. 
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another woman, that brings the voices. We have 300,000 Presbyterian 
Women. If we were to have a passion, a concrete passion, look at the force 
that would bring. 

The topic that is currently most apt to ignite their passion is violence against 
women and girls in all of its forms—domestic abuse, human trafficking, torture, rape, 
genital mutilation. This is an issue that has linked women from around the world. 

Women in “developing nations” and in the “North” have experience with this issue. 
Secular women and Moslem, Christian, Jewish and Buddhist women can agree that it 
must be stopped. The women who have attended the CSW conference will have both 
enough facts and enough personal understanding and connection with those directly 
impacted by this issue to act at key moments. 

Keck and Sikkink report that the women’s movement coming together around this 
issue was not accidental. Charlotte Bunch, current undersecretary of UN Woman, 
explained in a 1996 interview that, “Sometimes deceptively, sometimes usefully, you feel 
you can do something about it. There are everyday things you can do about it, from 
wherever you are.” It is an issue that has encouraged women to strengthen networks. 

Networks are being built through Presbyterian women who attend the conference, 
even if some of the delegates don’t use the term. Often the connections are personal as 
delegates exchange email or Facebook connections with women from around the world. 
Organizational connections are also built, as the excitement about the Women of Faith 
workshops demonstrated. 

When the moment comes to mobilize a vote or a “call in” or email campaign, I 
believe the women will be ready. They were ready for the General Assembly of the 


83 Ibid., 171. 
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Presbyterian Church (USA) vote on CEDAW in 2010, just as they and/or their mothers 
had been ready to boycott Nestle baby formula, or their grandmothers had been ready to 
protect Chinese girls in San Francisco or send missionaries in China, Korea or Pakistan. 

The effort to end violence against women will require a major change in cultures 
around the world. It is perhaps a bigger task than ending slavery. It will be vital to 
engage the passions of women and men. Certainly one of the most effective ways to do 
this is to build common community—koinonia. Whatever the term they prefer to use, 
sharing or advocacy , the delegates to CSW are working toward a common goal. The 
national church can build on that. 
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CHAPTER 5 

SELF EVALUATION OF THE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

My site team and I chose Administrator, Facilitating Transformation, and Witness 
as the three competencies which I should focus on to accomplish this Demonstration 
Project. The first, being a strong administrator, was essential for carrying out an 
evaluation of participation in a conference in which many different organizations and 
individuals contributed. Therefore I’ll begin this self evaluation with that competency. 

Competencies 

Administrator: (As defined in the Proposal) 

Administration is virtually a universal religious practice. An administrator is able 
to define and analyze a task succinctly and clearly, establish concrete and realistic goals, 
develop strategies which flow out of these goals and initiate a clear, ongoing process of 
evaluation. She or he communicates a sense of mission which sees each task as part of 
the whole life of the church and establishes a collegial environment in which the gifts of 
others are expressed. Through it all there is precision, accuracy, organization and 
purpose that effectively use the technologies available for this task. One senses that time 
is well spent, that efforts are not duplicated, and that efficiency is balanced against other 
competing factors. An evaluator using the collaborative approach must help the staff and 
participants stay focused and follow a clear strategy. Each of the participants should feel 
an integral part of the process and that they will benefit from a clear evaluation. 
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Evaluation of Administrator Role 

To begin with, I needed to build a virtual site team from women who did not work 
together on a regular basis. The site team members cooperated well together through 
conference calls and one joint meeting as I built the proposal for the demonstration 
project. 

Louise Davidson, who coordinated the Presbyterian Women at the conference, 
was available for phone calls and conversation in the midst of her coordination demands. 

I attended 3-4 days of the 2009 CSW conference in order to gain a basic understanding of 
the conference and to meet some of the key leaders. I also attended the 2009 Triennial 
Church Wide Gathering of Presbyterian Women in Louisville, Kentucky to learn more 
about this organization, its goals and leaders and to establish some rapport with them. 

Strong support from the PUNO office in the form of being available for 
conversation and helping to organize meetings of key players contributed to my ability to 
focus the evaluation set clear goals) and develop appropriate survey and interview 
questions. I found additional qualified personnel to help with the interviews. We were 
successful in gaining cooperation from delegates to participate in the surveys and one-on- 
one interviews. So I believe we were successful in developing strategies for carrying out 
these goals up through the final survey in May. 

The collaborative approach did allow others to use their gifts. Judy Wason 
reviewed my writing with a keen editor’s eye. Lillian Oats completed two of the 
interviews. Nancy Thornton kept me encouraged, asked good questions and transcribed 
half of the interviews. 

One area of administration where I need to improve is in budgeting for the 
evaluation and fund raising. I did receive some funding to attend the Church wide 
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Gathering in Louisville, and a reduced rate while staying in a church owned apartment in 
New York during the 2010 CSW Conference. However, the rest of the cost of the 
project, transportation, half of the transcription of interviews, printing costs, came from 
my own resources as the project moved forward. 

I found that analyzing the results, clarifying recommendations and writing up the 
evaluation took much longer than I had anticipated. Summer writing was hampered by 
unavailability of people for answering questions. Therefore the results were not sent out 
until September. This delay may have influenced the impact of the findings. This was 
partly because there had been another change in PUNO staff. The staff person I had 
worked with throughout the project left for seminary in late August 2010 and her 
successor did not start until October. 

It also became clear through attending the American Evaluation Association 
(AEA) preconference workshops in 2009 and through conversations with other evaluators 
at the AEA conference in 2010 that implementation of evaluation findings is a major 
challenge in almost all evaluations. Despite the fact that we did not have a follow up 
meeting after the evaluation report was sent out, the feedback I received from key 
participants leads me to believe that some of the recommendations will be implemented 
in some way. Louise Davidson noted that a specific individual will recruit young women 
from REYWT and the National Network of College Women. The PUNO delegation will 
offer a forum concerning PW’s work with two tribal women’s groups which had been in 
conflict in the Sudan. PW women will focus on Violence Against Women while at the 
conference as well as CEDAW. The delegation will also try to be more active with 
Ecumenical Women in 2011. There will be more focus on advocacy, partly because the 
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number of delegates will be limited to 20 this year. I had made recommendations 
regarding each of these changes. 

I did gain knowledge and experience in the use of several technologies including 
conference calls, Zoomerang on-line surveys, digital recordings, additional features of 
MS Word and Excel software and online recordings. Unfortunately, I still do not feel 
proficient in on-line use of the Columbia Library system. 

At the suggestion of my advisor, I hand coded the data I collected. A future goal 
is to become proficient with a coding software such as NUIVO. I may continue to code 
by hand as this gives me great familiarity with the information. However, as data 
collected will increase, I will continue to assess the option of using software to collate 
data. 

Facilitating Transformation: (As defined in the proposal) 

Prophecy in the Hebrew Scriptural tradition is more than a matter of ecstatic 

speech uttered through the power of the Spirit (although it is this), and much more than 
telling the future (although it certainly has a strong eschatological dimension). A prophet 
is one who does not foretell as much as “forth tell” the truth, doing so in such a way as to 
communicate the divine or transcendent passion for love and justice. The prophet helps 
the community come to know itself and to see potential for positive change. As a 
prophet, a multifaith minister speaks the truth in love, communicates an awareness of 
social injustices, and sensitizes others to spiritual and ethical implications of various 
structures and practices in the church/synagogue/mosque/religious community, and in the 
wider society. 
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One phrase in this description that speaks most clearly to me as an evaluator is 
“forth telling the truth”, although I perceive my priority role as getting others to see and 
tell their own truth. Another phrase is like it, “helping the community know itself and see 
potential for positive change.” This is the goal of a good collaborative evaluation in 
which participants learn from their own work in order to inform program improvement. 

An Evaluation of Facilitating Transformation 

As noted earlier, several of the recommendations proposed in the project 

evaluation are being implemented. In addition, in January 2011 I led a brief Bible Study 
at a national committee meeting of Self-Development of People, a funding ministry of the 
PC (USA). Our focus was on comparing the Biblical use of the words advocacy and 
sharing. The study was very well received. Hopefully it will generate more discussion 
among these leaders in the PC (USA). 

As an observer/participant and an evaluator who sought ways to allow delegates 
to describe their experience or tell their own story I was literally a witness of PC (USA) 
participation in the CSW conference. The very experience of hearing women speak 
publically at the UN is empowering for many delegates. I saw the participants struggle 
with the difficult truths they were learning directly from those who had suffered through 
them. Truths such as intense poverty, powerlessness, physical abuse, rape, sexual 
trafficking, and exploitation weighed heavily on them. 

I actively listened to the delegates wrestle with what they, as members of 
individual churches, presbyteries and synods, as well as being representatives from PW 
or REYWT, could do to address the need for justice and caring that their reform Christian 
faith calls them to work toward. They were being asked to go back to their own 
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communities and act as prophets—sharing the painful truths, but also the ways forward 
that they have learned about. Being a prophet is a painful thing. I believe and hope that 
helping them talk through their sense of confusion and doubt about this pain provided 
opportunity for clarifying their options. The post conference survey presented another 
opportunity for clarity by asking respondents to list the ways in which they have 
responded to their experience. It also provided space for considering how they might 
participate in the 2011 CSW Conference. 

Witness: (As defined in the proposal) 

Various religious traditions understand the role of ministry beyond the borders of 

their community differently, but one of the common ways this is understood is through 
the symbol or practice of bearing witness. In bearing witness in both word and deed, a 
minister extends the fundamental message of faith beyond the immediate boundaries of 
his or her religious community. Such activities need to be judged as to whether they are 
good news not just to those who are insiders of a particular faith tradition, but by those 
who are on the outside as well. When carried out effectively, the witness is truly 
experienced as life-giving by all who give it and receive it. My role as a collaborative 
evaluator will not only be to share good news to outsiders but to help other PCUSA 
participants to think about how they can do this as well. 

An Evaluation of Witness 

Several months before the conference I visited Jacqueline Moturi Ogega at the 
Religious for Peace offices. We discussed the upcoming conference and I encouraged her 
to reach out to our delegation. I also interviewed Ruth Messinger, Executive Director of 
American Jewish World, at her office and encouraged participation from that 
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organization at CSW. While I did not preach or publically testify to my belief in Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior, I witnessed to my reform Christian faith by continuously 
pressing for the participants in the PUNO presence at the CSW Conference to think about 
why they were participating, what they hoped to gain from it, and how they could 
improve the experience for themselves and others. Seeking to improve is very much at 
the heart of what it means to be reformed and always reforming. I validated the 
importance of their witness at the Conference by asking them to share their experiences 
and feelings both during the conference and when they returned home. Hopefully the 
written evaluation report and this final report will also add to recognition of this 
important work. 

What I Learned 

Over the past two years I’ve had a crash course, largely self taught, in the field of 
formal evaluation. While I’m still a beginner, I’ve learned that I do have experience and 
gifts in the areas of bringing people together to set goals and pursue a project, strategizing 
and developing evaluation instruments, and interviewing. I’ve enjoyed analyzing the 
information I’ve gathered and looking for insights. I continue to learn about new 
evaluation approaches. Currently I’m investigating the Action Approach that is being 
used in evaluating conflict resolution work. 

I had not known much about the history of Presbyterian Women when I began 
this work. In the churches I have served or attended my impression was that PW was an 
organization through which some of the church women met for Bible study and 
socializing. I knew that the groups engaged in some benevolence work, but I had no idea 

84 School of Advanced International Studies, http://www.sais-jhu.edu/cmtoolkit/issues-in- 
practice/evaluation/approaches.htm (accessed February 10, 2011). 
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how extensive that work was. I also was unaware of how important their voice for social 
justice has been at the national level. 

Until the last several years, I was not engaged in the social justice battles going on 
within the national church. As a pastor I was focused on ministering to the local 
congregation and in the Presbytery, while raising two daughters. I have also been 
interested in and active in mission both foreign and domestic. I first attended a PCUSA 
General Assembly to be commissioned as a missionary, and that experience seemed to 
confirm that national church politics was very complicated and a good thing to avoid, if 
possible. Now I have a better understanding of the background of some of the debates 
and have participated in some of them myself. 

I’ve also learned a good deal about the Presbyterian UN Office and some of its 
history through this project. I enjoyed working with the staff and interviewing Rev. 
Smilie and Jennifer Butler to gain a clearer picture of how the office has evolved. 

I’ve enjoyed meeting new people and networking with them to a certain extent. 
However, I’m not sure how solid those relationships are. I still feel like something of an 
outsider. I now have a great deal of respect for Presbyterian Women, but I have not 
become a member. I already belong to several organizations that require volunteer time 
and contributions. I’m hoping that other contacts I’ve made will eventually lead to more 
evaluation opportunities in the field of peacemaking and other non-profits, but I’m not 
sure it will. This was my purpose in pursuing this DMIN degree. I need to improve on 
using networking to gain contracts or a position with a funding organization. I have 
collected many business cards, but don’t feel particularly savvy at following up with 
these contacts. This is the next challenge! 
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APPENDIX A: Appreciation 


Many people participated in the planning, development, implementation, analysis and 
editing of this evaluation. This report would not have been possible without their 
gracious participation. Any shortcomings in the report are my responsibility. I would 
especially like to thank the following: 

The Site Team 

The site team helped plan the initial framework for the Demonstration Project Proposal. 
Site team members are: 

Lillian Oats, former Vice-Moderator for Justice and Peace, CCT PW 
Judy Wason, Co-Chair, Hudson River Presbytery PW 

Rev. Nancy Thornton, pastor in Hudson River Presbytery, former Moderator of 
Women’s Program PCUSA 

Jessica Hawkinson, Associate for International Relations and Education, Presbyterian 
United Nations Office 

The Evaluation Focus Team 

The evaluation focus team ensured the evaluation focused on questions needing to be 
answered. Its members were: 

Sarah Lisherness, Director, Compassion, Peace and Justice 

F. William (Bill) Gray, Co-Chair, Advocacy Committee for Women's Concerns 

Unzu Lee, National Presbyterian Women Staff, Leadership Development 

Louise Davidson, Coordinator of PUNO delegation to the CSW Annual Conference, 

former Vice-Moderator, for Justice and Peace, Presbyterian Women 

Jessica Hawkinson 

I was unable to reach Rhashell Hunter, Director, Racial Ethnic, Women’s 
Ministries/Presbyterian Women 

The Interview Team 

Megan Manas, National Council of Churches, Women’s Ministries 
Rita Fierro, professional independent evaluator 

Lillian Oats 

Members of the PUNO delegation, who made themselves available for surveys and 
interviews. This took considerable time in the midst of a busy conference schedule and 
they were patient with a beginner learning the ropes of taping interviews. Louise 
Davidson consistently made herself available and shared her thoughts and struggles both 
at the 2009 and 2010 conference. She also helped me arrange a meeting with PW 
leadership during the 2009 PW Churchwide Gathering. 

Ricky Velez-Negron, Senior Administrative Assistant, Presbyterian United Nations 
Office is always a helpful source of information at the PUNO as well. 
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The Transcribers: 

The transcribers spent many hours listening to the interview tapes and typing the words 
as accurately as possible. 

Erin Eck 
Nancy Thornton 

The Editors: 

The editors read the report for mechanical errors. 

Judy Wason 
Peter Surgenor 

Demonstration Project Advisors 

My practical Demonstration Project adviser has provided sound advice from start to 
finish through emails, phone calls, and lunch. 

Susan Weber, Coordinator, The Evaluation Project, Religion Division, Lilly Endowment 
Inc. 

Dale Irvin, President of NYTS, my official advisor, provided sound advice including 
encouraging the exegetical study of advocacy and sharing. 

Additional Support 

Peter Surgenor, who graciously read and reread several drafts of this report, helped with 
the graphs and diagrams, and listened to my ideas. 

Jerry Reisig, Librarian at NYTS, who provided sound practical advice on a range of 
research matters. 
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APPENDIX B: Mid- Conference Survey of Delegate’s Experience 

1. Which of the following, if any, did you sign up for during the orientation program for 
this conference? 

a. Advocacy b. Education c. Worship d. I did not sign up for a focus 

2. Please list the most important, or helpful programs/activities/meetings you have 
attended while here? 

Please rate the following on a scale of 1 to 5, with five being the most favorable, by 
circling the appropriate number. 

3. Quality of written materials provided in preparation for the conference? (Before or 
during the orientation) 

1. Not helpful 2. Somewhat helpful 3. Helpful. 4. Very helpful 5. Extremely 
helpful 

Please make any comment you wish on the written materials provided: 

4. Orientation with Ecumenical Women before the conference started? 

1. Not helpful 2. Somewhat helpful 3. Helpful 4. Very helpful 

5. Extremely helpful 6. Did not attend EW Orientation 
Please make any comment you wish about the orientation program: 

5. Please rate the overall quality of the programs you have attended thus far at the 
conference. 

1. Poor 2. Fair 3. Good 4. Excellent 

Please make any comment you wish about the programs: 

6. Please rate the overall quality of the speakers at the presentations you attended. 

1. Poor 2. Fair 3. Good 4. Excellent 
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Please make any comment you wish about the speakers. Were there any 
exceptionally good or bad? 

7. Please rate the overall quality of the worship services? 

1. Poor 2. Fair 3. Good 4. Excellent 

Please make any comment you would like to make about the worship services: 

8. Please rate the knowledge of PUNO staff concerning: 

A. This UN Conference 

1. Poor 2. Fair 3. Good 4. Excellent 

Any comment on knowledge about the CSW annual conference: 

B. Women’s issues in general 

1. Poor 2. Fair 3. Good 4. Excellent 

Comment on knowledge regarding women’s issue: 

9. Please rate the support you have received from PUNO staff during the orientation 
and the conference so far? 

1. Not helpful 2. Somewhat helpful 3. Helpful 4. Very helpful 
5. Excellent support 

Please make any comment you wish concerning the support you have 
received as a delegate to this conference: 

10. What could have made your experience at this conference better? 

11. Is this the first time you have attended the CSW Conference? Yes No (Please 
circle one) 

If no, how many conferences have you attended? 

12. What group/s, if any, are you representing? (ie, PW, a Presbytery, national staff) 
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13. Please circle your age category: A. 18-29 B. 30-39 C. 40-49 D. 50-59 
E. 60-69 F. 70-79 G. 80-89 

14. In what region of the country do you reside? 

A. North East B. Mid-Atlantic, C. Mid-West D. South F. West G. South 
West 

15. Please indicate your position in the church 
A. Elder B. Pastor C. Other 

16. If you are a member of Presbyterian Women, please state your position or role 
within the organization. 
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APPENDIX C: Results of the Mid-Conference Survey 


Part One: Information about Delegates 


Regional Distribution 
USA only 

□ Mid At 
HMid W 

□ N East 

□ South 
■ SWest 
□West 



Figure 10 Regional Distribution USA only 


Delegate Affiliation 
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Figure 9 Delegate Distribution 
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Delegate Type 
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□ Elder 
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Figure 12 Age Distribution 
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Part 2 Delegates Rating of CSW Conference 


Delegates Rating of Pre-conference Written 
Materials 



Extremely Very Helpful Somewhat No answer 
helpful helpful helpful 


Figure 13 Delegates Rating of Pre-Conference Written Materials 


Delegates Rating of EW Orientation 



Very 4 Helpful 2 0 no ans 

Helpful 


Figure 14 Delegates Rating of EW Orientation 
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Delegates Rating of CSW Programs 



Figure 15 Delegates' Rating of CSW Programs 


Delegates' Rating of CSW Speakers 



Figure 16 Delegates Rating of CSW Speakers 
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Delegates Rating of EW Worship 



Figure 17 Delegates' Rating of EW Worship Services 


Delegate Rating of PUNO Staff 



Excellent Good Fair Poor 


Figure 18 Delegates' Rating of PUNO Staff Knowledge 
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PUNO Staff Knowledge of Women's 
Issues 



Excellent Good 


Figure 19 PUNO Staff Knowledge of Women's Issues 


Delegate Rating of Staff Support 



Figure 20 Delegates' Rating of Staff Support 
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APPENDIX D: Structured Interview Questions 

1. What goal/s, if any, did you have for attending this conference? 

2. What progress have you made toward reaching that/those goal(s)? 

(Prompt: What has helped you specifically in reaching your goals?) 

3. What have you leamed/experienced at this conference that surprised you? 

4. How has your faith or spiritual life been affected by your time here? 

5. What is your experience or knowledge of gender issues? 

6. In what ways, if at all, has the conference helped you increase your awareness and 
/or your understanding of gender issues? 

7. What in particular are you interested in exploring in more depth as a result of 
attending this conference? 

8. When you return home, what are your next steps in making use of what you have 
leamed/experienced at this conference? 

9. How might what you have leamed/experienced at the conference benefit your 
congregation and or the wider church? (Prompt: Talk to me specifically about 
your congregation.) 

(Prompt: Talk to me specifically about the wider church.) 

10. How might what you have leamed/experienced benefit other organizations in 
which you are involved? 

11. How likely is it that you will attend another CSW conference? 

1. I will not attend 2. Unlikely 3. Likely 4.1 will attend again if 
able 

Why or why not? 
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APPENDIX E: Appreciative Inquiry Interview 


For Selected Delegates 

1. Reflect for a moment about a time during your life that you remember as a high 
point or an exceptional experience you have had regarding peacemaking—a time 
when you felt you were really making a contribution to peacemaking, witnessing 
your faith and/or making a difference in the lives of others. Tell me a story about 
that experience. 

2. What made it exceptional? What role did you play? What role did others play? 
What were the key factors that helped make it a peak experience? Were there 
things that you learned specifically at the CSW conference that helped? 

3. What are the things you value deeply; specifically, the things you value about 
your work as a woman involved in peacemaking? When you are feeling best 
about your work, what do you value about it? 

4. What do you think is the unique contribution of the CSW conference to women 
and peacemaking? What sets it apart? 

5. Please give me two or three specific examples of how you’ve used knowledge and 
skills gained from the CSW conference? How might you use what you’ve 
gained in the future? 

6. If you had three wishes that would ensure that more of these exceptional 
experiences regarding peacemaking, (from question #1) would be possible more 
of the time, what would they be? 

7. Whose voice is missing at this conference? (stakeholders) 
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8. What can our church history teach us that we can use going forward? What 
lessons do we need to remember as we focus on the issues raised at this 
conference? 

9. Where have we been successful in reaching goals that were approved by the 
General Assembly of our denomination and what still needs attention? 

10. Thinking about Presbyterian Women in the local congregation, how interested do 
you think PW women are in peace and justice issues? 

11. Thinking about the National PW, how interested are these leaders in peace and 
justice issues? 

12. What recommendations do you have as we move forward? 
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APPENDIX F: Post Event Online Survey 

When you look back on the conference, how do you view your overall experience? 


1. 


What is the most important thing you learned from attending the 2010 CSW Conference? 


2 . 


Please make whatever comments you wish on the overall experience. 


What actions have you taken or do you plan to take in response to the CSW 
Conference? (Check all that apply.) 


The responses you've received from the actions you checked in the previous question have 
been? 


5. 


The individuals or groups I have communicated with have decided to: (Check all that apply) 


6 . 
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Compared to your thinking before the CSW Conference, how has your thinking about or 
response to issues that affect women changed (e.g. news reports about violence against 
women, labor rights, immigration reform, health reform, response to areas hit by 
environmental disaster, the economic crisis, war or civil conflict etc.)? My previous thinking 
has been: 


Has attending the CSW Conference changed your interaction with family, friends or colleagues 
in any of the following ways? 


Do you plan to attend the 2011 CSW Conference? 


How important are the following to you in deciding whether to attend the CSW conference. 
Check the 3 next to the items that are most important, the 2 next to items that are somewhat 
important and the 1 next to those that are of little importance 


10 . 


11 . 


If you plan to attend the 2011 CSW Conference, what areas do you hope to focus on? Please 
note: The 2011 priority theme of the Commission on the Status of Women is “Access and 
participation of women and girls to education, training, science and technology, including for 
the promotion of women’s equal access to full employment and decent work”. The 
Commission will also evaluate progress in the implementation of the agreed conclusions from 
its fifty-first session on “The elimination of all forms of discrimination and violence against the 
girl child.” 


Please use this space to add any further comments about your experience at the 2010 CSW 
Conference. 


12 . 
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APPENDIX G: Charts Showing Results of Post Conference Survey 


Survey 

Question 1. When you look back at the Conference, how do you view your overall 
experience? 


Post Conference Rating of 
Overall CSW Conference 
Experience 



Very Positive Neutral Mostly 
Positive Negative 


Figure 21 Post Conference Rating of Overall CSW Conference Experience 


Question 4. What actions have you taken or do you plan to take in response to the CSW 
Conference? (Check all that apply.) 
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Figure 22 Activities of Post Conference Delegates 
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Question 5. The responses you've received from the actions you checked in the previous 
question have been? 


Responses Received from Others 
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Very Pos Positive Neutral Negative 


Figure 23 Response from Others 


Question 6. The individuals or groups I have communicated with have decided to: 


Others Actions in Response to 



Figure 24 Others’ Actions in Response to Delegates 


(Check all that apply) 
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Question 7: Compared to your thinking before the CSW Conference, how has your 
thinking about or response to issues that affect women changed (e.g. news reports about 
violence against women, labor rights, immigration reform, health reform, response to 
areas hit by environmental disaster, the economic crisis, war or civil conflict etc.)? My 
previous thinking has been: 

Changes in Delegates Thinking 


Re: Women's Issues 




Figure 25 Changes in Delegates' Thinking Re: Women's Issues 


Question 8: Has attending the CSW Conference changed your interaction with family, 
friends or colleagues in any of the following ways? 



Interactions with 

Family/Friends/Colleagues Re: Gender 
Issues 


o 



Figure 26 Interactions with Family/Friends/Colleagues Re: Gender Issues 
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Question 9. Do you plan to attend the CSW Conference in 2011? 



Figure 27 Plan to Attend UNCSW in 2011 


Question 10. How important are the following to you in deciding whether to attend the 
CSW conference? 

Respondants listed the following factors as most important. 

Most Important Factors in Decision to Attend 

2011 


0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 
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Finances Health Theme Transport Housing Time 
Figure 28 Most Important Factors in Decision to Attend 
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Question 11. If you plan to attend the 2011 CSW Conference, what areas do you hope to 
focus on? Please note: The 2011 priority theme of the Commission on the Status of 
Women is “Access and participation of women and girls to education, training, science 
and technology, including for the promotion of women’s equal access to full employment 
and decent work”. The Commission will also evaluate progress in the implementation of 
the agreed conclusions from its fifty-first session on “The elimination of all forms of 
discrimination and violence against the girl child. 



Figure 29 Focus Areas of CSW 2011 
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APPENDIX H: BEIJING PLATFORM FOR ACTION 


To this end, Governments, the international community and civil society, including non¬ 
governmental organizations and the private sector, are called upon to take strategic action 
in the following critical areas of concern: 

• The persistent and increasing burden of poverty on women 

• Inequalities and inadequacies in and unequal access to education and training 

• Inequalities and inadequacies in and unequal access to health care and related 
services 

• Violence against women 

• The effects of armed or other kinds of conflict on women, including those living 
under foreign occupation 

• Inequality in economic structures and policies, in all forms of productive activities 
and in access to resources 

• Inequality between men and women in the sharing of power and decision-making 
at all levels 

• Insufficient mechanisms at all levels to promote the advancement of women 

• Lack of respect for and inadequate promotion and protection of the human rights 
of women 

• Stereotyping of women and inequality in women's access to and participation in 
all communication systems, especially in the media 

• Gender inequalities in the management of natural resources and in the 
safeguarding of the environment 

• Persistent discrimination against and violation of the rights of the girl child. 
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APPENDIX I: DIAGRAMS OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

UN AND UNCSW 
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Figure 30 Official Access of Presbyterian Entities to the United Nations 
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Figure 31 Conference on Status of Women: Structure within the United Nations 
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Relationship between PC(USA) and Commission on the Status of Women Annual Conference 



Beijing World Conference on Women, 1995 
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Figure 32 PC(USA) and CSW 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN FAMILY CONNECTIONS 
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Figure 33 Presbyterian Family Tree 
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APPENDIX J: SDOP Committee Bible Study 


SDOP 

National Committee Meeting 
Bible Study 


What does the word advocate mean to you? 

What do you think it means to the average person in the pew? 

John 14:15-17 

If you love me you will keep my commandments and I will ask the father and he will 
send you another advocate to be with you forever. This is the Spirit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive because it neither sees him nor knows him. You know him because 
he abides with you and he will be in you. 

John 15: 26 

When the Advocate comes, whom I will send to you from the Father, he will testify on 
my behalf. You also are to testify because you have been with me from the beginning. 

John 16:7-8 

Nevertheless I tell you the truth: it is to your advantage that I go away, for if I do not go 
away the advocate will not come to you: but if I go I will send him to you. And when he 
comes he will prove the world wrong about sin and righteousness and judgment... 

What does the word share mean to you? 

What does it mean to the average person in the pew? 

Acts 2:42 

And they continued steadfastly in the apostle’s doctrine and fellowship, and in the 
breaking of the bread and in prayers. 

Romans 15:26 

For it has pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the 
poor which are in Jerusalem. 

Philippians 1: 3-4 

I thank my God every time I remember you constantly praying with joy in every one of 
my prayers for all of you, because of your sharing in the gospel from the first day until 
now. 
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1 John 1:3 


We declare to you that which we have seen and heard so that you may have fellowship 
with us; and truly our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. 

1 Cor. 10:16 

The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ? 

A Funder’s Guide to Evaluation: Leveraging Evaluation to Improve Non-profit 
Effectiveness by Peter York 
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APPENDIX K: List of Abbreviations 


AI—Appreciative Inquiry 

CEDAW—Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women 

COWC—Council on Women and the Church (United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.) 
CSW or UNCSW—Commission on the Status of Women (United Nations) 

CSW or UNCSW—Commission on the Status of Women (United Nations) 

DAW—Division for the Advancement of Women (United Nations) 

ECOSOC—Economic and Social Council (United Nations) 

EW—Ecumenical Women 

GA—General Assembly 

GEAR—Gender Equality Architecture Reform 

PCUSA—Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 

PUNO—Presbyterian United Nations PM - Presbyterian Men 
PM—Presbyterian Men (Presbyterian Church U.S.A.) 

PW—Presbyterian Women 

PWO—Presbyterian Women’s Organization (of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America) 

REYWT—Racial Ethnic Young Women Together 
UN—United Nations 

UPW—United Presbyterian Women - (of the United Presbyterian Church in North 
America) 

UNIFEM—United Nations Development Fund for Women 
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